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IN  this  age  of  invidious  mifreprefentation  and 
arbitrary  conclufions,  the  Author  is  aware  that 
fome  of  the  political  fentiments  he  has  manifefted 
may  expofe  him  to  cenfure.  He  therefore  begs 
leave  to  make  here  his  political  profeftion  of  faith. 
Though  a  friend  to  the  great  and  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  liberty,  he  is  not  the  lefs  an  enemy  to 
•  licentioufnefs,  diforder,  and  cruelty  ;  and  though 
averfe  to  every  {pecies  of  defpotifm,  he  is  not  the 
lefs  attached  to  the  profperity  and  intereft  of  his 
country,  or  the  lefs  inclined  to  give  it  his  little 
fupport  in  the  war. — Were  any  man  unjuft  enough 
to  fay  that  thefe  latter  fentiments  are  incompatible 
with  one  another,  he  would  pafs  the  fevereft  fatire 
on  the  Britifh  Government. 


I 


THE  Reader  is  earneftly  requeued  to  correct 
the  following  errata  and  inaccuracies,  as  they  very  materially 
affect  the  grammar  and  fenfe  of  the  work. 

Page  line 

3  15,  for  “  wore"  read  <c  worn.'* 

—  20,  for  “  pofterity”  read  “  futurity.** 

4  note,  for  ba>iditti  read  band'iti ,  the  Italian  of  banifhed  mtti> 

*  8,  after  “  fome  of  rhetn”  infert  “  Were,'* 

■ 

12  15,  for  “  was”  read  “  were.’* 

13  thelaft,  for  ’*  were,’*  read  **  was.** 

19  4,  for  11  tabes’*  read  “  talus.’* 

26  the  laft,  for  “  to,”  read  <{  by.’* 

31  7,  for  “  facrifice,”  read  ft  facrifices.’* 

33  4,  for  “  is”  read  “  has.” 

’  38  12,  for  feven  hundred”  read  “  near  five  hundred.'* 

40  18,  for  “  red  balls”  read  “  red-hot  balls.” 

48  2,  for  “  has  he  ever  been,”  read  “  was  he  ever.” 

49  the  laft,  for  “  above  one”  read  “  one  above  related.” 

52  13,  for  <  (  laid”  read  “  paid.” 

56  14,  dele  “  there.” 

57  'i,  “for  are”  read  “  were,” 

—  4,  “  for  “  verieft,”  read  “  forrieft.” 

61  3,  for  “with”  read  “  againft.” 

72  4,  for  “  fhoe”  read  “  fhoes.” 

77  9,  after  “  pocket-book.”  infert  “  (he.” 

—  13,  after  “  that  of  ”  infert  “  a.” 

97  6,  for  “  fifty-five”  read  “  fifty-three.” 

100  6,  inftead  of  a  full  ftop  put  a  comma. 

127  14,  for  “  we”  read  us. 

—  19,  for  “  opinion,”  read  “opinions.” 

129  10,  after  “  his  own  houfe”  infert  “—Yes:” 

142  thelaft,  dele  tl  another.” 

148  4,  for  “  become”  read  t:  behave.” 
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A 

TOUR 

THROUGH 

THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


^T^HE  rapid  lucceflion  of  mterelling  icenes 
-*■  a<aed  ^  France  within  three  or  four 
months  preceding  this  Tour,  a  period  the 
moft  critical,  and  moll  decifive  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  had  been  exhibited  with  fuch  a  ftrange 
contrail  of  colour  ;  there  was  fomethino-  fc 
diflonant  from  common-fenfe,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  courfe  of  events  in  the  opinions  vulgarly 
entertained  concerning  the  Rate  of  that  coun¬ 
try  ;  I  had  heard  fo  much  of  a  petty  fadtion 
lording  it  over  a  mighty  nation  ;  I  had  heard 
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fo  much  of  a  band  of  ragamuffins  driving 
before  them  the  moil:  powerful,  and  belt  dis¬ 
ciplined  armies  in  Europe  ;  I  had  heard  fo 
much  of  all  religion  being  deftroyed,  becaufe 
all  religions  were  tolerated,  that  I  could  not 
help  feeling  a  wifli  to  viiit  the  feat  of  thefe 
fuppofed  wonders,  and  to  fee  if  fuch  things 
really  were.  No  ftranger  to  the  manners, 
the  language,  and  the  cuftoms  of  the  French, 
and  not  totally  deftitute  of  acquaintance  ill 
the  provinces  that  have  been  fo  lately  the 
theatre  of  war,  I  thought  I  might  be  as  good 

i  v  /  *. 

a  judge  of  the  Spirit,  and  refources  of  the 
French  nation,  as  many  who  undertake  to 
decide  upon  the  fubjedl,  without  having  ever 
let  a  foot  in  France.  My  means  of  writing 
are  certainly  not  equal  to  my  means  of  obfer- 
vation  ;  but  ftill  I  hope,  that  while  “  I  ex¬ 
tenuate  nothing,  nor  fet  down  aught  in  ma¬ 
lice,”  the  honeft  truth  will  in  feme  degree 
atone  for  poverty  of  dicrion,  and  the  want  of 
a  polifned  flvle.  So  rpuch  by  way  of  preface. 

1  leave 
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i  leave  to  fafhionable  travellers,  who  ride 
and  write  poft,  to  relate  the  trifling  occur¬ 
rences  of  the  road,  the  merits  of  the  inns 
they  put  up  at,  and  the  quality  of  their  fare. 

Nothing  worth  mine  or  my  reader’s  notice 

« 

happened  on  the  way  to  Dover  ;  and  I  fliould 
have  left  Dover  alike  unnoticed,  had  it  been 
only  what  it  ufually  is,  the  refidence  of  in- 
quifitorial  c uftom* ho ufe  officers,  and  impofing 
mariners.  But  there  was  a  colony  of  French 
emigrants  there.  Their  wan  faces,  and  me¬ 
lancholy  looks,  belpoke  the  cares  that  preyed 
upon  their  minds,  and  their  fqualid  drefs  be¬ 
trayed  their  poverty.  “  Sharp  mifery  had 
wore  them  to  the  bone.”  I  favv  them  ftand 
upon  the  beach,  eying  wifhfully  the  dear  na¬ 
tal  land,  to  which  they  dared  not  to  return. 
All  conflderation  of  their  deferts  laid  afide, 
my  heart  bled  for  them  ;  and  my  imagination 
looking  into  pofterity,  I  thought  I  faw  them 
here*  as  on  the  other  borders  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  pining  in  fufpenfe  and  doubt  for  many 

B  z  _  a  tedious 
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a  tedious  day  ;  uncertain  whether  they  fhould 
flay  to  ftarve  abroad,  or  dare  the  vengeace  of 
the  laws  at  home  ;  waiting  in  hopes  of  fome 
relaxation  in  the  feverity  of  the  decrees,  or  of 
fome  fmall  affiftance  from  the  friends  they 
might  have  left  behind,  till  expectation,  and 
their  means  q{  exigence,  worn  out  together, 
they  fhould  be  driven  to  defpair.  Then  re-* 
verting  to  times  pall,  I  compared  them  to 
the  exiles  in  the  factions  that  diftradted  Italy 
fome  centuries  ago,  who,  left  without  any 
other  refource,  gave,  by  their  depredations, 
to  the  term  ban  'jhed  men  *  the  fignification  of 
robbers.  Is  it  not  to  be  feared,  that,  from 
the  fame  caufe,  the  word  emigrant  may  fuffer 
the  fame  perv  erfion  f  ? 

Luckily  for  me,  and  for  my  readers,  the 
hafter  of  the  packet-boat  came  to  frop  the 

%  Banditti. 

f  This  fpeculation  was  not  vain,  for  iince  this  was  writ¬ 
ten,  fome  of  the  emigrants  in  Germany  have  been  driven 
to  theie  defperate  courfes. 

v  V  .  courfe 
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courfe  of  thefe  gloomy  ideas,  by  telling  me 
that  the  wind  was  fair.  It  was  flrong  alfo,' 
and  our  paffage  was  proportionably  rough  and 
fpeedy.  I  had  flepped  on  fhqre  at  Calais,  (till 
flaggering  with  the  effect  of  the  fea-ficknefs, 
but  pleafed  at  the  fame  time  to  find,  that, 
like  Anteas,  I  gained  frefh  ftrength  from 
touching  my  mother  earth,  when  I  perceived 
a  bayonet  at  my  bread:.  Arretez ,  faid  a  boy 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  who,  as  Mr. 
Shandy  would  have  faid,  was  no  higher  than 
my  leg.  I  flopped;  and  immediately  fome 
more  of  the  fame  fmall  infantry  furrounded 
the  whole  of  the  living  cargo  unloaded  from 
the  packet-boat.  Thus  made  prifoners,  as 
foon  as  we  got  footing  on  the  land  of  liberty, 
we  were  :condu6led  firfl  to  a  fmall  office, 
where  we  gave  in  our  names,  and  from  thence 
to  the  municipality.  The  examination  of  my- 
felf,  and  compagrion  de  voyage,  was  fhort. 
The  mayor,  indeed,  on  finding  himfelf  an- 
fwered  in  better  French  than  he  expefted, 

B  3  afked 
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aiked  me  what  proofs  I  had  about  me  of  my 
being  an  Englifliman.  None,  faid  I,  but  a 
few  guineas.  The  mayor  readily  conceived 
the  implication,  that  no  emigrant  would  re¬ 
turn  with  a  guinea  in  his  pocket,  fmiled,  faid 
our  faces  fufficiently  attefted  our  country,  and 
told  us  we  might  go. 

Seme  of  our  fellow- travellers  were  not  fo 
fortunate  :  three  of  them,  reckoning  without 
theiv  hoji ,  had  added  to  their  names  that  of 
the  inn  at  which  they  were  going  to  lodge. 
Unluckily,  being  real  or  fuppofed  emigrants, 
their  lodgings  proved  to  be  the  gaol,  where 
they  found  feven  and  twenty  companions  of 
both  fexes,  crowded  indifcriminately  into  the 
fame  room,  and  lying  on  ftraw  in  a  fituation 
truly  pitiable.  To  confinement,  to  fevere 
treatment,  and  to  icanty  fare,  was  joined  the 
hourly  dread  of  falling  victims  to  popular 
fury.  The  very  evening  before  we  landed, 
a  regiment  of  volunteers,  lately  levied  on  the 

coafts 
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coafts  of  Picardy,  having  received  the  order 
to  march,  fwore  they  would  not  leave  the 
Arijlocrats  behind  them,  but  would  carry 
their  heads  to  the  frontiers.  Like  true 
Frenchmen,  fudden  in  their  refolves,and  ftill 
more  fudden  in  putting  them  into  execution, 
they  affembled,  howling  like  favages,  around 
the  prifon,  and  with  taunting  threats  began 
to  affail  the  doors.  But  on  the  firft  notice 
being  given,  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  all  the 
citizens  of  Calais  affembled,  and  with  great 
difficulty  withdrew  the  ruffians  from  their 
prey.  In  the  mean  time,  the  wretches  within 
were  in  the  moft  fearful  trepidation.  The 
poor  women,  in  particular,  mindful  of  the 
maflacres  of  Paris  and  Verfailles,  thought 
their  fate  was  certain,  and  were  fo  much  af- 
fe&ed,  that  their  fright  had  nearly  oecafioned 
what  they  feared.  Bleeding  and  other  medi¬ 
cal  affiftance  were  hardly  fufficient  to  reftorf 
two  of  them  to  their  vital  functions. 

B4  We 
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We  came  to  Calais  in  time  to  fee  one  bat- 

*  *  •  *  '  ~ 

talion  of  this  regiment  march  away,  and  to 
lay  truth,  their  appearance  accorded  well  with 

Or  > 

the  bloody  purpofe  they  had  manifefted  the 
evening  before.  There  was  no  uniformity  in 
their  uniforms,  nor  any  thing  like  equality 
in  their  fize.  Their  arms  were  rufty,  their 
accoutrements  dirty,  and  feme  of  them  in 
the  common  drefs  of  peafants.  But  in  their 
looks  was  much  determination,  and  though 
only  embodied  a  month  before,  they  marched 
and  performed  a  few  military  motions  with 

tolerable  precifion.  The  native  allegreJJe  of 

\ 

the  French  was  here  exhibited  in  lively  co¬ 
lours.  Some  were  laughing  ;  fome  were 
finging  in  the  ranks  ;  fome  had  their  ammu¬ 
nition  bread  ftuck  upon  their  bayonets,  and 
fome  had  fiddles  tied  to  their  knapfacks — 
Vive  Tegalite — No  regard  to  rank  and  dignity 
is  here  a  check  to  the  freedom  of  focial  in- 
tercourfe.  While  the  firft  company  was 
waiting  on  the  fquare  for  the  reft,  the  cap- 
r  tain5 
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tain,  who  was  mounted  on  one  of  the  verieft 

jades  I  ever  faw,  amufed  his  men,  by  fhowing 

\ 

off  the  paces  of  his  fteed,  and  his  own  horfe- 
manfhip.  They  were  worthy  of  one  an¬ 
other.  He  was,  however,  the  admiration  of 
his  foldiers.  Parbleu ,  faid  one,  mats  il  monte 
b.ien — Sucre'' bleu ,  comme  il  y  va,  faid  another. 
This  difplay  might  have  lafted  till  his  horfe 

would  haves  been  incapable  of  the  march  ; 

/ 

but  luckily  the  reft  of  the  battalion  foon  came 
up,  and  the  whole  marched  away  with  moft 
characteristic  chearfulnefs,  and  unconcern. 
Many  of  them  chaunted  the  Marfeilles  hymn, 

•>  7 

I 

and  many  of  them  bad  the  inhabitants  of  Ca¬ 
lais  farewel  !  Adieu ,  faid  they,  bans  citoyens 
de  Calais  ;  nous  cillons  voir  s'' il y  a  des  ennenus . 


At  this  moment  an  officer  ftepped  up  to  us, 
who,  by  the  eafe  and  familiarity  of  his  ad- 
diefs,  feemed  a  true  Frenchman  of  former 
times.  Ces  mejjieurs  font  Anglais  f  faid  he, 
2nd  without  waiting  for  our  anfwer,  conti¬ 
nued  : 
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nued  :  u  I  have  much  efteem  for  the  En* 
glifti ;  they  are  a  generous  nation  ;  they  fend 
us  mufkets  and  knapfacks.”  The  Englifti, 
faid  I,  have  little  claim  to  generality  on  that 
account  :  they  fend  you  mulkets  for  your 
money ;  a  Jew  or  a  Dutchman  would  do  the 
fame.  C ejt  egal,  faid  he.  I  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  that  one  compliment  deferved  another, 
and  fo  I  began  to  praife  the  apparent  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  foldiers  who  had  juft  marched 
away.  ’Tis  true,  faid  he,  the  poor  fellows 
have  but  juft  put  on  the  military  harnefs, 
and  yet  they  are  abfolutely  carelefs  of  life. 
All  our  volunteers  are  the  fame.  Formerly 
a  village  was  a  fcene  of  defolation,  when  the 
jubdelegui  wanted  a  man  or  two  for  the  mili¬ 
tia.  But  now  myriads  of  men  fpring  up 
armed  out  of  the  earth.  Infpired  by  the 
word  liberty,  they  fight  with  an  ardour  un¬ 
heard  of  before.  ’Tis  a  perfect  rage.  They 
go  foaming  at  the  mouth  to  the  attack  of  a 
battery,  with  as  much  contempt  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s 
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*nyfs  fire,  as  if  they  had  been  fed  all  their 
lives  upon  bullets.  But  I  am  forry  to  fay, 
that  a  lamentable  fpirit  of  infubordi nation 
and  cruelty  prevails  among  them.  It  is  a  dif- 
grace  to  the  nation. 

At  dinner  I  thought  I  had  difcovered  one 

•> 

of  the  caufes  of  the  latter  propenfity.  Some 
itinerant  muficians  came  in,  and  played  us 
Ca  Ira  and  the  Marfeilles  hymn.  After  thefe 
they  gave  us  a  tune,  which  had  at  the  con- 
clufion  a  paffage  of  fuch  peculiar  expreffion, 
that  I  could  not  help  alking  its  name.  It  is, 
faid  a  pretty  little  Savoyard  girl,  with  the 
fofteft  fmile  imaginable,  it  is  the  favourite 
air  Coupez  lui  le  cou  (off  with  his  head.)  The 
French  officer’s  remark  recurred  to  my  mind. 
’Tis  a  difgrace  to  the  nation,  faid  I.  Luckily, 
however,  the  French  mufic  has  little  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  paffions.  If  it  were  as  power¬ 
ful  as  that  of  the  Greeks  is  faid  to  have  been, 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  come  into  a  coun- 

i  i  * 
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try,  where  the  national  tunes  fuggeft  '  no 
ideas,  but  thofe  of  hanging,*  and  cutting  of 
throats.  ’  ]  r. 

•  '4  ••  i.X  .  • 

Here  I  cannot  help  recollecting,  that  at  the 
moment  I  was  preparing  to  fet  off  for  the  con¬ 
tinent,  one  of  my  friends  took  me  by  the 
arm.  But,  laid  he,  you  run  a  rilk  of  ftarving 
in  the  country  you  are  going  to.  There  is 
no  fear  of  that,  laid  I,  for  if  the  French  find 
they  have  too  many  mouths,  they  have  no¬ 
thin  2f  to  do  but  to  cut  off  a  few  more  heads. 

o 

True,  faid  he,  (haking  hh  ;  I  did  not  think 
of  that ;  you  are  fure  of  not  wanting  bread 
any  way.  I  thought,  however,  that  it  was 
worth  while  to  enquire,  whether  this  pro¬ 
phecy  of  famine  was  likely  to  be  realized. 
Que  (lions  of  this  kind  I  never  afk  of  the 
richer  ranks.  They  are  a  barometer  that  af¬ 
fords  very  fallacious  indications  of  national 

*  The  air  fa  Ira  recommends  the  taking  of  the  Arifto- 
crats  to  the  lanthorn. 

profperity. 
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profperity.  They  are  the  top  of  the  tree, 
that  flourifhes  while  the  trunk  is  hollow  and 
decayed.  I  therefore  addreffed  myfelf  to  a 
poor  woman,  and  afked  her  the  price  of 
bread.  I  do  not  know,  faid  fhe,  I  bake  my 
own.  My  wheat  cofrs  me  40  livres  the 
raziere  *  ;  ’tis  an  unheard-of  price  ;  but  yet 
it  is  of  eafy  purchafe.  Unriddle  me  this,  ma 
bonne ,  faid  I.  It  is,  anfwered  fhe,  becaufe 
every  kind  of  labour  is  well  paid.  One  blel- 
fing,  at  leaf!:,  faid  I  to  myfelf,  has  then  re- 
fulted  from  the  revolution. 

• ,  ■ 

Nor  is  this  the  only  one,  for,  unlefs  I  am 

* 

much  deceived,  it  has  already  effaced  a  part 
of  the  prejudices,  which,  like  our  Englifh 
channel,  formed  a  barrier  between  the  two 
nations.  The  name  of  Englifhman  com¬ 
mands  refpeft.  Every  body  we  met  with  at 
their  public  tables  were  eager  to  treat  us  with 

v,  ~  I  r 
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*  A  meafure  containing  240  French  pounds. 

diftinguifhed 
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diftinguifhed  attention.  It  feefried  as  if  dur 
fellow  claim  to  freedom,  and  our  honour¬ 
able  neutrality,  had  made  us  brother^.  And, 
indeed,  I  foon  found  myfelf  dubbed  a  citi¬ 
zen.  Calais  having  nothing  to  detain  our 
attention,  I  went  to  the  municipality  for  a 
paffport,  and  finding  myfelf  in  a  public  office 
with  many  other  perfons  whofe  heads  were 
covered,  I  kept  mine  covered  alfo.  Pleafe  to 
take  off  your  hat,  faid  the  Grcffier .  I  did.  fo. 
He  then  led  me  to  a  ftandard,  and  meafured 
me  with  the  greateft  care  and 1  precifion. 
From  thence  returning  to  his  defk,  he  began 
to  furvey  my  face,  as-  if  drawing  my  portrait. 
Take  off  your  hat,  faid  the  Greffier  again.  I 

p  ‘ 

thought  this  rather  too  much  ;  but  I  com¬ 
plied.  It  was  to  examine  the  height  of  my 
forehead.  But  mv  nofe  was  the  feature  that 

j 

gave  the  Greffier  the  greateft  trouble.  Par 
tous  les  diables ,  faid  the  Grcffier ,  I  do  not 

know  what  to  make  of  this  nofe.  Mon  ca - 

\  '  „ 

marade ,  added  he,  add  re  fling  himfelt  to  a 

Frenchman 
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Frenchman  who  was  ftanding  by,  what  do 
you ‘call  that  nofe  ?  It  is  not  aquiline  ?  Ma 
foi,  non,  anfwered  he,  it  is  not  aquiline. 
This  curious  difcuffion  continued  fome  time 
longer,  and  I  began  to  think  it  ridiculoufly 
tirefome ;  but  my  lofs  of  patience  was  com- 
penlated  by  the  gratification  of  my  vanity, 
when  I  found,  that  for  want  of  an  appropriate 
epithet  for  my  nofe,  it  was  ftyled  in  general 
terms  bien~fait .  At  laft  I  obtained  my  paffi- 
port,  containing  a  very  particular  defcription 
of  my  perion,  with  the  title  citoyen  prefixed 
to  my  name. 

This  title  citoyen  is  the  only  one  now  in 
life,  and  is  interchanged  between  people  of 
every  degree.  It  is  the  touchftone,  the  Jhib- 
boktb  as  it  were  of  the  enemies  of  the  revo¬ 
lution.  They  feem  to  be  choaking  when 
they  pronounce  it ;  nor  does  it  ever  fail  to  be 
accompanied  by  feme  infidious  obfervation. 
At  the  table  d'hote  at  Calais  there  was  a  £e n- 

Q 

deman, 
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tlemail,  who  had  been  pointed  out  to  me  as 

.  •  r  V 

one  of  thofe  Ariflocrcits ,  that »  wander  about 
the  country,  to  avoid  the  ill-will  and  molef- 
tation  to  which  they  might  be  expofed  by  tht 
publicity  of  their  principles  at  home.  Finding 
the  eyes  of  thfe  company  drawn  upon  him  by 
his  addrefling  every  body  in  the  old  difcrimi- 

nating  ftyle,  he  determined  that  if  he  fhould 

\  , 

make  ufe  of  the  new  one,  he  would  at  leafi: 
have  his  jeft,  and  faid  to  the  waiter,  whether 
would  you  with  me  to  call  you  citoyen-garqon , 
or  garcon-citoyen.  Such  petulant  imprudence, 
and  fuch  ufelefs  feoffs,  have  brought  ruin 
upon  many  friends  of  the  old  government.  It 
was  fuch  conduft  that  occafioned  the  death  of 
him  who  is  called  the  innocent  prifoner, 
murdered  on  the  2d  of  September.  When 
his  barbarous  felf-created  judges  had  abfolved 
him  from  all  blame,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
conducted  home,  the  crowd,  as  was  their 
cuftom,  defired  him  to  cry,  Vive  la  nation . 

A  fig 


1 

L 


A  fig'* for  the  nation,  exclaimed  he,  and  was 
immediately  tom  to  pieces. 

•  -  ■  .  V  •  .  ■ 

The  diligence  with  which  we  faw  them 
working  at  fuch  parts  of  the  fortifications  of 
Calais  as  flood  in  need  of  repairs,  convinced 
us  that  they  are  determined  to  be  prepared 
for  an  attack  from  any  quarter  whatever ; 
and  that  the  patriotic  gifts  of  individuals  do 
not  tranquilize  them  as  to  the  intentions  of 
our  government,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  nation 
at  large.  7 iment  Danaos  &  dona  ferentes . 

v*  L-  j  J  *  >  -Lt  *  L  -#  i 

The  next  morning,  Nov.  23,  we  hired  a 
carriage,  and  fet  oft*  for  Dunkirk.  The  En- 
glifh  newfpapers  had  foretold  a  famine  in 
France  with  ftiil  more  aflurance  than  my 


friend  had  done  :  they  faid  that  one  crop  had 
fpoiled  upon  the  ground,  and  that  the  want  of 


*  The  expreflion  made  life  of  was  too  grofs  for  an  exadt 
translation. 
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hands  had  denied  the  culture  thit  could  alone 
infure  a  future  one.  Our  eyes  contradi&ed 
the  latter  part  of  this  information,  and  the 
inhabitants  univerfally  concurred  in  deftroy- 
ing  the  credit  of  the  former.  The'harveft 
they  faid,  had  been  abundant,  and  the  corn 
well  houfed.  How  hard  that  the  French  na¬ 
tion  ftiould  be  thus  doomed  to  ftarve,  that  a 

\  1 

few  needy  garretteers  may  live  ! 


The  high  ftate  of  tillage  that  we  had  ob- 
ferved  near  Calais  foon  difappeared  ;  for  we 
loon  reached  a  country  that  does  not  admit 
of  cultivation.  A  barren  fandy  wafte  extends, 
I  was  going  to  fay,  all  along  the  reft  of  the 
road  ;  but  road  there  is  none.  When  one 
track  over  the  common  is  too  much  worn, 
the  driver  is  obliged  to  feek  another,  at  the 
rifk  of  overturning  the  carriage,  or  of  being 
obliged  to  turn  back.  No  fuch  accident  how¬ 
ever  happened  to  us.  We  palled  through 
Gravelines,  and  reached  Dunkirk  in  fafety. 

The 


1 
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The  fortifications  of  both  thefe  towns  are 
*  a  ^  ^  % 
ill  excellent  order,  and  round  the  whole  of 

the  latter  two  rows  of  palifadoes,  one  in  the 
covered  way,  the  other  on  the  tales  or  flope 
into  the  ditch,  have  been  lately  fet  up,  to 
prevent  the  poflibility  of  infult.  Within  the 
ramparts,  two  cavaliers  have  alfo  been  erect¬ 
ed,  that  overlook  and  command  the  country 
towards  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  to  a  con- 
iiderable  diftance. 

In  the  gaol  at  Dunkirk  were  eighty-nine 
emigrants,  who  were  no  better  lodged  than 
the  poor  wretches  at  Calais,  and  among 
whom  was  the  Duchefs  of  Choifeul- Stain- 
ville.  Being  ftrongly  fufpedted  of  having 
contributed  large  fums  to  the  common  flock 
at  Coblentz,  flie  was  treated  with  great  feve- 
rity  ;  nor  was  it  till  after  fome  time,  and 
much  felicitation,  that  flie  obtained  rather 
better  accommodations  in  a  kind  of  Magdalen 
Hofpital,  called  the  Filles  Penitentes,  When 

C  z  Lewis 


Lewis  the  Fourteenth’s  Queen  propofed 
fending:  the  celebrated  Ninon  de  l’Enclos  to 
the  fame  place,  fhe  was  told  by  the  French 
wit,  Malherbe,  that  Ninon  was  neither  jille  nor 
penitent e .  This  faying  wall  not  altogether 
apply  to  the  Duchefs.  Filie  (he  certainly  is 
not  ;  but  by  this  time  (he  may  reafonably  be 
fufpedled  to  be  penitente . 

i  '  *  . 

While  mo  ft  people  in  England  are  accufing 
the  French  of  a  difregard  to  all  laws,  human 
and  divine,  and  of  invading  all  property 
without  fcruple  or  remorfe,  their  condudt  in 
regard  to  our  nation  feems  to  prove  the  con-  k 
trary.  Both  at  Gravelines  and  Dunkirk,  we 
found  the  Englifh  nuns  excepted  from  the 
general  profeription,  living  unmolefted,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  ufual  revenue. 

h  '*  :  <  f  '  • 

The  only  perfon  we  were  acquainted  with 
at  Dunkirk  being  abfent,  we  enquired  of  our 
landlord  at  the  Hotel  d’Angleterre,  whether 

7  «  . 

there 
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there  was  any  one  in  the  houfe  who  might 
choofe  to  confolidate  his  fupper  with  ours, 
and  were  told  that  there  were  feveral  p'entle- 

o 

men  who  would  not  be  forry  to  fup  in  tom- 
pany.  We  fat  down,  and  politics,  as  ufual, 
were  the  topic,  on  which  a  Frenchman  was 
defcanting,  according  to  his  own  national  ex- 
preffion,  a  tort  &  a  tr avers,  with  equal  (hal- 
lownefs  and  felf-fufficiency:  There  was  an¬ 
other  at  table  to  whom  nobody  feemed  to  at¬ 
tend  ;  for  his  drefs  was  fo  plain,  that  it 
might  almoft  be  called  mean.  His  appear¬ 
ance,  in  a  word,  was  that  of  a  quaker,  but 
of  a  quaker  in  difhabille.  The  firft  objedlions 
he  modeftly  made  were  anfwered  with  words 
and  looks  ftrongly  fignificant  of  contempt; 
but  his  triumphant  adverfary  foon  perceived 
much  meaning  under  the  flmphcity  of  his 
fpeech,  as  he  might  have  obferved  the  fin  eft 
linen  beneath  his  ruftic  coat.  In  proportion 
as  one  funk,  the  other  rofe,  till  both  found 
their  proper  level.  The  flippant  Frenchman 

C  3  Mara - 
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(Maraviglie  dtro)  was  abafhed,  while  the 
other  gave  him  a  leffon  of  profound  philofo- 
phy,  delivered  with  all  the  eloquence  of  an 
orator.  But  as  generous  as  he  was  powerful* 
he  did  not  purfue  his  con qu eft  far  ;  for  break¬ 
ing  the  chain  of  his  reafoning,  he  conde- 
fcended  to  give  us  fome  anecdotes  of  himfelf, 
highly  chara&eriftic  of  his  difpofition.  He 
laid,  that  fome  time  before  a  friend  had  in¬ 
troduced  an  African  Captain  to  hirp.  As  I 
neither  knew  him  nor  his  errand,  added  he, 
I  made  him  flay  and  dine  ;  but  when  I  found 
that  he  was  come  to  propofe  my  being  an 

\ 

adventurer  in  his  infamous  expedition,  I  told 
him,  that  as  he  was  at  dinner,  till  dinner 
fliould  be  over,  I  was  his  humble  fervant  * 
but  I  begged  him  never  to  come  within  my 
doors  again.  Captain,  faid  I,  I  am  the  ten¬ 
dered:  hearted  man  alive  :  I  fliould  weep  if 

•  -  *  « 

my  little  kitten  s'etoit  feulement  fait  mal  a  la 

i  •  *  > 

patie ;  and  yet  I  fhould  like  to  fee  you  hanged. 
Heavens  !  how  happy  I  fliould  be  to  fee  you 

IX-  >••'»...  .  •  -  i  4 

hanged. 
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hanged.  The  captain  did  not  know  how  to 
take  it  ;  but  I  ran  no  ri{k  ;  the  feelings  of  a 
dealer  in  human  flefh  are  not  eafily  offended. 


Oh  !  but  I  had  a  better  adventure  than  this 
the  other  day,  continued  he  ;  I  converted  a 
capuchin  friar.  Oh !  le  grand  miracle !  The 
whole  order  of  St.  Francis  never  performed 
fo  great  a  one.  He  had  been  in  Africa  too. 
I  began  by  telling  him  he  was  a  villain.  Ho  ! 
ho  !  at;  firft  he  feemed  inclined  to  be  angry  ; 
but  he  was  as  poor  as  a  mendicant,  and  I  was 
giving  him  a  good  dinner ;  fo  that  I  had  time 
to  prove  my  aflertion,  and  at  laft  I  made  him 
confefs  that  he  was  indeed  a  very  great 
fcoundrel.  When  I  had  thus  obtained  his 
confidence,  he  told  me  his  ftory.  He  had 
taken  the  oath,  he  faid  ;  but  his  parifhioners 
were  fo  much  attached  to  fuperflition,  and 
their  nonjuring  prieft,  that  they  ftoned  him 
whenever  he  made  his  appearance  among 

them.  I  told  him  to  advance  to  meet  their 

« 
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blows,  and  to  prefent  his  back  fair  to  their 

\ 

cudgels,  and  that  not  a  man  in  the  village 
would  have  the  heart  to  ftrike  him.  He  took 
my  advice,  and  I  find  it  fucceeded  ;  for  1  have 
not  loft  fight  of  him  ;  I  am  proud  of  my  pro- 
fielyte.  O  le  grand  miracle  !  que  d' avoir  con¬ 
vert  i  un  capucin  ! 

The  perfon  who  was  entertaining  us  with 
thefe,  and  many  a  curious  tale  befide,  proved 
to  be  a  gentleman  of  independent  fortune, 
and  a  member  of  the  National  Convention. 
And  a  noble  and  an  excellent  original  he  is. 
The  fimplicity  of  his  drefs  is  contrafted  with 
the  mo  ft  eafy  and  refined  politenefs,  while 
his  lefibns  of  philofophy  are  delivered  with  a 
kind  of  childifh  fportWenefis,  that  difarms 
envy,  and  conceals  his  fuperiority  even  from 
thofe  who  liften  to  him  with  admiration. 

Indifferent  as  to  his  own  eafe  and  accommoda- 

'  •  . 

tion,  he  endeavours,  with  the  moft  extenfive 
philanthropy  to  accommodate  and  gratify 

cverv 
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every  body  about  him  ;  and  while  avowing 
himfelf  an  atheift  *,  he  expreffes  his  hearty 

•*'J.  .  *'•••■  •  *  :  I 

regret  at  being  fo.  Many  of  his  political  opi¬ 
nions  would  aftonifh  our  countrymen,  who, 
as  the  refpectable  Burke  very  truly  fays,  che . 
rlth  their  prejudices  ;  but  will  it  be  very  eafy 
to  refute  them  ? — Of  that  I  am  no  judge. 

He  contends,  that  there  is  a  vice  in  the 

t 

civil  polity  of  almoft  every  ftate  in  Europe, 
that  is  neceffarily  the  parent  of  revolution, 
creating  all  the  mifery  and  crimes  that  afflidt 
the  great  mafs  of  mankind,  and  driving  them 
to  infurredtion  as  a  laft:  refource.  The  go- 

*  I  am  aware,  that  any  praife  bellowed  upon  a  man  of 
metaphyfical  opinions  fo  erroneous,  may  expofe  me  to  cen~ 
fure  in  an  age,  in  which  uncharitable  inferences  are  drawn 
with  fo  wide  a  latitude.  I  therefore  think  it  necelfary  to 
fay,  that  I  fincerely  lament  this  gentleman’s  unfortunate 
error ;  but  I  pity  him  at  the  fame  time,  becaufe  I  do  not 
think  that  a  man’s  belief  depends  upon  his  will  ;  nor  do  I 
choofe  to  damn  him  in  this  world,  becaufe  I  am  not  certain, 
that  the  Great  Deity,  whofe  exigence  he  cannot  conceive* 
will  damn  him  in  the  next. 


vernment 
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vernment  draws  the  money  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  poor,  to  give  it,  under  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  places  and  penfions,  to  the  rich.  The 
rich  avail  themfelves  of  this  to  accumulate 
property,  till  at  laft  their  Coloflal  ftride  reaches 
from  province  to  province,  and  the  whole 
land,  that  feems  the  birth- right  of  the  com- 

i  \ 

munity,  is  monopolized  by  a  few  individuals. 
The  reft  of  the  nation  is  then  left  at  their 
mercy  ;  and  both  the  knowledge  of  mankind 
and  experience  prove,  that  the  reft  of  the 
nation  have  nothing  to  hope  for  at  their 
hands,  but  what  they  can  obtain  by  making 
their  own  fubfervient  to  the  fupport,  the 
luxury,  and  the  pleafure  of  their  lordly  maf» 
ters,  who  always  take  care  that  the  falary  of 

their  day’s  labour  fhall  be  precifely  enough  to 

♦ 

fupply  reft  and  ftrength  for  the  labours  of  the 
next.  Thus  are  they  reduced  to  mere  work- 
i no-  automata,  with  neither  the  means  nor 
Ipifu-re  neceffary  to  acquire  inftrudtion,  or  to 
foften  their  manners  to  focial  intercourfe  and 

enjoy- 
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enjoyments ;  and  thus  is  the  human  fpecies 
degraded.  The  evil,  by  a  neceffary  progref- 
fion,  grows  greater  ;  for  the  number  of  rich 
growing  fmaller,  in  proportion  as  the  moft 
wealthy  fwallow  up  the  reft,  the  demand  for 
labour  becomes  lefs,  while  the  competition 
for  employment  increafes.  A  harder  bargain 
is  confequently  made,  till  at  laft  the  point  of 
fufferance  is  paft ;  the  beaft  of  burden  kicks 
the  load  off  his  back,  turns  to  a  beaft  of  prey, 
tears  every  thing  he  meets  with  to  pieces, 
and  takes  a  blind  and  furious  vengeance  for 
all  the  oppreffion  he  has  fuffered.  Of  tnis, 
continued  the  Frenchman  with  a  figh ,  my 
country  is  a  lamentable  example. 

If  we  want  an  example  of  what  a  more 
equitable  allotment  of  flhares  would  produce, 
let  us  look  towards  the  American  United 
States,  and  the  Swifs  cantoons,  the  two  moft 
popular  governments  in  the  wide  world.  In 
thefe  two  countries,  local  circumftances  and 

ir 
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political  inftitutions  have  difcouraged  the  too 
great  accumulation  of  landed  property.  In 
thefe  two  countries,  though  many  are  very 
rich,  there  is  nobody  without  a  fmall  eftate 
in  pofTeffion  or  perfpective,  or  without  the 
eafy  means  of  acquiring  one.  The  confe- 
quence  is,  that  in  the  firft  you  may  fleep  in 
peace  with  your  doors  and  windows  open, 
and  that  in  the  fecond  *  you  may  with  equal 
fecurity  leave  your  effects  on  the  highway.  In 
both,  the  government  has  no  Handing  ar¬ 
mies,  the  King  has  no  ca flics,  you  hear  of  no 
malcontents,  and  you  fee  no  beggars.  Crimes 
and  mifery,  in  a  word,  are  equally  unheard 
of.  It  is  then  evidently  the  duty  of  all  good 
governors  to  provide  for  the  diffemination  of 
property ;  not  by  an  equal  Agrarian  law, 
that  would  leave  induftry  without  a  motive, 
and  ftifle  the  arts  at  their  birth  ;  but  by  proper 

*  This  is  only  true  of  the  can  toons,  to  which  the  pre¬ 
ceding  obfervations  apply  :  the  inference  is  evident. 
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laws  of  fucceffioh  and  other  equitable  means. 
If  they  do  not,  they  may,  like  vampires,  feed 
for  a  time  upon  the  blood  of  the  people  ;  but 
the  -day  will  come  when  their  own  will  be 
fpilt.  This,  faid  the  Frenchman  again,  has 
been  wcfulJy  exemplified  by  my  country,  and 
by  many  a  one  before. 

•  ■% 

After  this  monopoly  of  landed  property, 
the  gfland  fource  of  human  vices  and  misfor¬ 
tunes,  the  greateft  fcourge  that  can  affiiCt  a 
people  is  an  exten five  foreign  commerce.  If 
by  the  nation  be  underftood  a  few  merchants, 
fhip-owners,  fhip’s  hufbands,  brokers,  ban¬ 
kers,  manufacturers,  and  fifcal  officers,  the 
nation  is  indeed  profperous  when  trade  is  in  a 
thriving  ftate.  But  if  by  the  nation  we  may 
be  allowed  to  underfland  all  thofe  not  com¬ 
prized  in  the  above  defcription,  that  is  to  fay 
at  leaf!  nine-tenths  of  the  community,  the 
cafe  is  the  reverie.  It  is  felf-evident  that 
foreign  commerce  can  only  confifl  of  expor¬ 
tation 
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tation  and  importation,  unlefs  indeed  where  » 
people  Ihould  be  merely  brokers  and  Carriers 
for  others.  It  is  equally  evident,  that  a  coun¬ 
try  can  only  export  what  is  produced  by  the 
labour  of  its  inhabitants  on  the  foil,  or  by 
their  drudgery  in  manu factories.  If  then  no 
part  of  what  is  imported  comes  to  the  lhare  of 
thofe  who  drudge  and  toil,  can  it  be  denied, 

v  I 

that  they  give  up  eafe,  plenty,  and  leifure^ 
for  nothing  ;  that  the  neceffaries  of  life?  the; 
enjoyments,  and  repofe  of  the  many,  are  fa- 
crificed  to  feed  the  luxury  of  the  few  ?  What 

»  •  s  ' 

a  noble  export  trade  does  Ireland  carry  on  in 

beef,  pork,  butter,  and  flour  ! — Well,  what 

\ 

does  the  nation  at  large  that  live  in  that  fer¬ 
tile  country  get  in  return  ?  The  advantage  of 
never  tailing  meat,  bread,  or  butter  ;  of  feed¬ 
ing  on  potatoes  and  butter  milk,  and  fleeping 
among  the  litter  of  their  pigs  :  all  which 
their  noble  landlords,  while  drinking  French 
wines,  and  wearing  French  lilks,  allure  us 
is  vcijlly  conducive  to  their  health  [ — Oh  I 

but 
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but  in  fome  other  countries,  thofe  who 
nifli  all  the  exports,  obtain  a  fmall  portion  of 
the  returns.  Yes  :  from  America  a  noxious 
and  intoxicating  weed,  an  enervating  drink 
from  Alia,  and  from  the  other  parts  of  Europe 
liquid  poifons,  that  do  indeed  for  a  moment 
make  them  forget  the  lacrifice  .they  coll. 

This  evil  is  the  offspring  of  the  former  ; 
for  if  property  were  divided  with  any  tole¬ 
rable  equality,  a  man  would  begin  by  pro¬ 
viding  amply  for  his  fupport,  comfort,  and 
enjoyment ;  and  would  only  fuffer  the  fur- 
plus  to  be  exchanged  for  foreign  fuperflui- 
ties  ;  nor  would  he  for  fuperfluities  condemn 
himfelf  to  incelfant  labour.  I  have  made  an 
exad  calculation,  continued  he,  and  I  find 
that  four  hours  of  work  in  a  day,  in  our  tem¬ 
perate  climates,  would  fuffice  for  the  fubfift- 
ence  and  happinefs  of  a  man  and  his  family. 
Thofe  that  remain  would  afford  him  leifure 
for  inftruCtion  and  reflection  ;  and  it  would 
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then  become  impoffible  for  fuch  men  to  be 
impofed  upon  by  the  cant  of  a  few  interefted 
individuals,  who  affure  them  that  the  nation 
has  reached  the  higheft  pitch  of  profperity, 
becaufe  they  themfelves  have  obtained  every 
gratification  of  riot  and  luxury  that  they  can 
devife.  But  to  keep  men  ignorant,  you  muft 
make  them  work,  and  to  make  them  work, 
you  muft  keep  them  ignorant.  This  is  the 

eternal  circle  in  which  rolls  the  torrent  of 

\ 

abufe.  I  have  often  heard  it  faid,  that  heaven 
made  fome  for  enjoyment,  and  fome  for  toil. 
I  leave  to  thofe  who  believe  in  the  exiftence 
of  a  God  to  juftify  him  on  that  head  ;  but  I 
confefs  that  I  cannot  myfelf  fee  why  thofe 
who  do  nothing  fhould  have  all,  and  why 
thofe  who  do  all  fhould  have  nothing. 

He  held  a  number  of  political  tenets  more 
extraordinary  ftill.  He  faid  when  wars  were 
declared  by  the  caprice,  or  for  the  interefts 
of  Kings,  that  Kings  alone  fhould  fight  the 

battles  ; 
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battles ;  that  if  nations  at  large  were  con- 
fulted,  hoflilities  would  rarely  occur ;  that 
a  country  fhould  never  eiigage  in  a  War  ini 
defence  of  a  ftate,  oh  which  it  is  found  it 
cannot  depend  for  defence ;  that  a  minifter, 
who  fhould  attempt  to  embroil  his  country 
for  futile  or  ihfufficient  reafons,  fhould  be 
fent  abroad,  to  fulfil  in  perfon  the  ehgage- 
ments  he  might  have  made ;  that  the  beft 
way  to  prevent  wars  would  be  for  every  one 
to  underftand  the  ufe  of  arms.  Which  is  in¬ 
deed  the  bounden  duty  of  every  freeman  ;  for 
without  the  means  of  refitting  oppfefiion* 

who  can  flatter  himfelf  that  he  is  free  ?— A 
large  ftate  would  then  be  unattackable,  and 

the  fee  fimple  of  a  fmall  one  would  not  be 
Worth  the  conqueft. 

He  faid,  that  magiftrates  who  fhould  af- 
fume  no  improper  power,  could  never  be 
afraid  of  its  being  wrefted  out  of  their  hands  ; 
andjhat  the  majority  of  a  nation  ha?  a  right 

B  t* 
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to  a  bad  government,  upon  the  abfurd  fuppo- 
fition  of  its  choofing  fuch  a  one,  in  prefe- 
rence  to  a  good  one’s  being  thruft  down 
their  throats.  But  thefe  and  many  other  of 
his  ftrange  opinions  I  forbear  to  mention,  left 
I  fhould  expofe  my  new  acquaintance  to  the 
cenfure  of  ' 

i 

Thofe  wholefale  critics,  that  in  coffee  - 
Houfes  cry  down  all  philofophy. 

Among  the  fingularities  of  this  man’s  cha- 
rafter  was  his  inconfiftent  mode  of  travel- 
ling.  Sometimes  rolling  rapidly  along  in  an 
elegant  carriage,  fometimes  fl umbering  in  a 

£f-»  .  ^  •  ,  « 

diligence,  and  fometimes  trudging  with  his 

v  ■  ■ 

bag  upon  his  back.  This  time  he  chofe  the 
public  conveyance ;  and  to  enjoy  his  com¬ 
pany,  we  chofe  it  likewife.  His  greateft 

fault*,  at  leaft  the  greateft  I  could  obferve 

*■ 

in 

I  *  ’ .  »  *  (  \  r.  r  >;  »  s  '  v  y  ,  } 

•*  Except  his  want  of  faith.  I  beg  to  warn  all  good 
Cbriftians  not  to  take  advantage  of  my  mention  of  this 

gentleman’s 
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^  fo  fhort  acquaintance,  was  his  giving 
too  wide  ah  extenfion  to  the  maxim,  the 
ftfety  of  the  people  is  the  firft  of  laws. 

f.  *  ' 

At  Li  fie,  where  we  arrived  in  the  evening 

O" 

we  fupped  at  the  table  d’hote,  with  a  great 
number  of  officers  of  volunteer  battalions. 
Their  cbnverfation  turned  upon  the  contemp¬ 
tible  behaviour  of  the  Auftrians,  Who,  faid 
they,  neVef  fhowed  themfelves  in  the  open 
field  ;  but  always  fired  from  behind  entrench¬ 
ments,  houfes,  hedges,  and  trees.  You  can¬ 
not,  laid  one,  accufe  the  emigrant  regiment 
of  Dillon  of  this  fort  of  fhynefs.  You  muft 
remember  their  obftinate  courage  at  Corn- 
mines,  where  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  take 
One  of  them  prifoner.  When  he  faw  himfelf 
fhrrounded,  he  called  out  to  me,  Fo/ic 

\ 

*  Jf  _  f 

gentleman’s  infidelity,  to  bring  a  general  accufation  of 
atheifm  againft  the  National  Convention,  becaufe  calumny, 
and  bearing  falfe  witnefs  againft  one’s  neighbour,  are  di» 
te^lly  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  religion  we  profefs. 


u 
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cees,  and  I  gave  him  quarter.  My  men  wanted 
to  kill  him ;  but  I  made  him  a  rampart  of  my 

body.  Now,  would  you  believe  it  ?  When 

!  ^ 

I  had  conduced  him  hither,  he  had  the  in* 
faience  to  tell  me,  that  as  foon  as  exchanged* 
he  would  go  and  fight  again  for  his  King, 
CV/?  un  brave  homme ,  faid  another.  Yes,  an* 
fwered  my  Dunkirk  friend,  but  one  of  thofe 
brave  men  quil  faudroit  ajfaffiner .  Such  i9 
the  difpofition  of  many  patriots,  in  other  re* 
fpe£ts  humane  and  charitable  men.  They 
deem  their  caufe  fo  facred,  and  arefo  exafpe* 
rated  at  feeing  it  unprovokedly  attacked,  that 
they  think  it  ought  to  be  fupported  per  fas  & 
nefas .  This  error  is  no  doubt  lamentable, 
but  it  admits  of  fome  excufie. 


The  officers  in  whofe  company  we  were 
flipping  were  very  different  from  thofe  I  had 
been  ufedto  live  with  in  France.  Oh  !  what 
a  failing  off  was  there  !  When  I  heard  how 
profanely  vulgar  was  their  converfation,  and 

faw 
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faw  the  coarfenefs  of  their  manners,  I  could, 
not  help  regretting,  for  a  moment,  with  Mr. 
Burke,  that  the  days  of  chivalry  were  over, 
that  the  unbought  grace  of  life  was  gone. 
But  when  I  reflected  that  they  had  been 
chofen  by  their  comrades  for  their  good  con¬ 
duct,  and  military  qualities  ;  when  I  had  no* 
ticed  the  honourable  marks  of  bravery  many 
of  them  bore  about  their  perfons,  and  had 
liftened  to  their  relations  of  fome  well  fought 

days,  I  thought  that  the  brilliant  tinfel  of 

<  \ 

outward  (how,  was  well  compenfated  by  this 
folid  merit.  In  a  few  years,  faid  I  to  myfelf, 
when  thofe  educated  for  officers  ffiall  no  Ion* 
ger  defert  their  pofts,  the  French  army  will 
pot  want  chiefs  of  equal  politenefs  and  bra¬ 
very.  I  faid  in  a  few  years,  and  in  a  few’  days  I 
found  my  expectation  anticipated  ;  for  I  foon 
perceived  that  fome  of  the  battalions  were 
officered  by  men  of  excellent  education,  and 
refined  manners,  though  fame,  as  may  be 

gathered  from  what  I  have  faid  above,  were 

;\v  >  H 

D  3  quite 
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quite  the  reverfe.  Nor  was  it  unworthy  of 
remark,  that  the  fame  leaven  feemed  almoft 
always  to  run  through  a  whole  regiment* 

N  r 

I 

As  we  were  eagerly  defirous\of  feeing  the 
havock  done  by  the  fiege,  or  rather  by  the 
bombardment  of  Lifle,  we  rofe  the  next 
morning  nq  later,  than  the  fup.  It  fhone 
upon  a  difmal  feene  indeed ;  befides  a  great 
part  of  the  Fauxbourg  d$  Fives ,  behind  which 
the  enemy  had  malked  themfelves,  and  their 
batteries,  and  which  was  ponfequently  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  fire  of  the  pla.ee,  ieven  hun¬ 
dred  houfes  were  levelled  \yith  the  ground* 
They  were  all  in  the  quarter  of  St.  Sauyeun 
Nor  was  it  without  meaning  that  the  attack 

%  ■.  •  v.‘.  V W 

was  directed  againft  that  part  of  the  town; 
for  being  almoft  entirely  inhabited  by  poor 
.  people,  the  affailants  hoped  that,  to  fave  the 
little  all  they  poffefled,  they  would  infifi;  upon 
the  Governbr’s  giving  up  the  town.  Befides, 
by  thefe  means  the  Ariftocrats  withput  fpared 

^he; 
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the  Ariftocrats  within,  and  did  little  injury 
to  any  but  the  ci-devant  canaille ,  whofe  lives 
and  properties  are  naturally  held  in  cheap  efU- 
mation  by  perfonages  of  fuch  elevated  rank, 
as  thofe  that  directed  the  attack.  This  cha¬ 
ritable  experiment,  made  according  to  the 
old  maxim,  in  animal  viley  did  not  however 
fucceed.  The  poor  people,  although  four 
hundred  of  them  were  killed,  were  neither 
difcouragcd  nor  terrified  into  fedition.  For 
nine  whole  days  the  fliower  of  fhot  and  Ihells 
was  inceflant,  no  lefs  than  thirty  thoufand 
red-hot  balls,  and  feven  thoufand  bombs, 
being  thrown  into  the  city  within  that  pe- 

»  i  * 

riod.  Nothing  could  equal  the  terror  of  the 
women  :  fome  who  fought  fafcty  in  their  cel¬ 
lars,  could  hardly  be  kept  alive  by  the  admi- 
niftration  of  cordials  ;  and  feveral  others  af- 
fured  me,  that  they  pafled  eight  nights  and 
days  without  doling  their  eyes,  and  yet  with¬ 
out  feeling  any  other  inconvenience  than  laf- 

P  4  fitudcj 
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fitud^.  I  think  I  have  often  heard  medical 
men  affirm,  that  human  nature  could  hardly 
fupport  fuch  a  long  abfence  of  the  kind  re*? 
fedtion,  fleep. 

f  *  •  f  t  *  ‘  • 

-  <  * '  ’  {  .  '•'  #  T  ,  •  , 1 ;  /  j  *  .  '‘i ! ■ : 

This  timidity  of  the  women  was  not  with¬ 
out  exceptions  ;  and  as  to  the  hardier  fex, 
they  began  at  laft  to  hold  the  fire  of  the  ene¬ 
my  in  perfect  contempt.  On  the  ninth  morn¬ 
ing,  a  (hell  falling  in  the  ftreet  called  La  Rue 
duvieux  Marche  aux  Moutons ,  a  large  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  globular  mafs  was  picked  up  by 
a  barber.  He  filled  it  with  water,  and  taking 

his  wafh-balh  afked  who  would  be  fhaved  ? 

•  «  ■ .  ■  * 

Though  the  French  are  feldom  fcrupuloufly 
attentive  to  the  cleanlinefs  of  their  faces, 
their  beards  were  now  more  than  ufually 
long,  their?  endeavours  to  prevent  the  mif- 
chief  the  red  balls  might  do,  having  given 
them  full  occupation  for  the  eight  preceding 
days,  A  number  of  them  therefore  fubmit- 

ted 
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|ed  to  the  operation  in  the  middle  of  the 
ftreet,  though  the  fire  was  at  that  moment 
pifcommonly  fevere. 

This  was  the  laft  effort  of  the  Auftrians. 
Immediately  after  they  began  to  prepare  for 
a  retreat,  the  more  fhameful  as  they  had  ex¬ 
pected  i|^  the  lefs.  When  the  officer  that 
brought  the  fummons  to  furrender  was  con¬ 
ducted  tq  the  council  of  war,  and  the  ban¬ 
dage  was  removed  from  his  eyes,  he  caft 
them  around  him  with  a  look  moft  ftrongly 
expreflive  of  contempt  and  compaffion  ;  fb 
ipuch  was  he  convinced  that  the  town  and 
its  defenders  were  either  devoted  to  capture 
or  deftruCtion  *.  This  confidence  muft,  no 


*  This,  and  moft  of  the  preceding  particulars,  were 
communicated  to  us  by  a  veteran  officer,  who  has  com* 
manded  the  whole  body  of  the  national  guards  of  Lille, 
fince  its  firft  formation,  and  to  whom  we  had  letters  of  in¬ 
troduction.  Hs  was  hirafdf  a  member  of  the  council  of 
v/ar. 

% 

doubt, 
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doubt,  have  arilen  as  much  from  the  eafy 
Conqueft  of  Longwy  and  Verdun,  as  from 
their  opinion  of  their  own  ftrength.  Formi¬ 
dable  as  was  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Tefchen’s  ar¬ 
tillery,  his  array  did  not  exceed  eighteen 
thoufand  men. 

'  .  •  ,  '  ,  if  •  ‘  '  »  •  .  •'  V  .  '  J  ;  „  -  i  .  ■  J  \  J  J  >'  "  . 

While  I  was  viewing  the  quarter  of  St. 
Saveur,  that  I  had  formerly  feen  fo  well  inha¬ 
bited,  and  that  was  now  reduced  to  a  fcene 
of  defolation  and  ruin,  and  reflecting  that 
thefe  heavy  calamities  were  often  brought 

upon  a  people  by  the  caprice,  or  for  the  in- 

\  ^ 

terefts  of  a  Angle  man,  I  could  not  reprefs 
my  indignation.  Thefe  defpotic  kings  of  the 
continent,  faid  I,  would  fain  be  thought 
God’s  vicegerents  ;  but,  furely,  they  rather 
bring  with  them  blafts  from  hell,  to  undo 
the  work  of  creation.  At  a  diftance  from  the 
wars  they  ordain,  or  if  there,  either  hid 
among  the  reft  of  the  baggage,  or  herding 

with  the  futtlers,  they  fit  as  it  were  in  an- 

'  '  % 

©they 
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pther  almofphere,  contemplating  the  mifchief 
they  occafion.  Will  no  avenging  fiend  rife 
from  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ?  I  had 
hardly  formed  the  wife,  when  I  thought  it 
Was  realized.  From  the  midft  of  a  heap  of 
bricks  on  which  my  eyes  were  fixed,  I  few 
a  black  head,  and  then  a  ghaftly  face  flowly 
afcending.  The  fpeftre  continued  to  rife, 
and  I  at  laft  perceived  that  it  was  a  poor  man, 
who  for  want  of  better  feelter,  had  buried 
himfelf  in  the  cellar  of  the  houfe  he  had  for¬ 
merly  inhabited.  A  little  trap-door  afforded 
-  an  entrance  to  his  fubterraneous  abode,  of 
which  the  unhealthy  humidity,  joined  to  his 
feclufion  from  the  air,  and  to  his  ftate  of  mi- 
fery,  had,  no  doubt,  given  him  the  corpfe- 
like  look  that  had  at  firft  furprized  me.  On 
exploring  more  of  the  ruins,  I  found  that  fe- 
yeral  other  inhabitants  had  been  reduced  to 
fake  up  with  fimilar  lodgings. 

*  *  We 
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Wc  fhould  have  been  glad  to  fee  what 
rnifchief  had  been  done  to  the  ramparts  ;  but 
the  fentinels  forbad  all  approach  to  the  part 
that  was  oppofite  the  point  of  attack.  As  far, 
however,  as  we  could  judge  from  a  diftant 
view,  the  damage  was  fmall,  as  muft  indeed 
have  neceflarily  been  the  cafe  5  for  it  not  be* 
ing  the  intention  of  the  Anftrians  to  make  a 
breach,  their  approaches  were  never  brought 
within  point-blank  (hot  of  the  place.  The 
ground  occupied  by  their  entrenchments  Ive 
were  free  to  vifit,  and  there  we  found  fuffi* 
cient  proof  of  the  lofs  th$y  muft  have  fuf* 

«•  ,  .  1 

tained,  and  of  the  Ikill  of  the  French  gun* 
ners,  all  the  holes  made  by  the  bombs  of  the 
befieged  in  their  fall,  being  confined  within  a 
few  paces  of  the  trenches.  Nor  was  their 
zeal  inferior  to  their  (kill.  Some  of  the  moft 
able  among  them,  who  could  ill  be  fpared, 
flood  by  their  pieces  of  ordnance  for  eight  and 
forty  fucceffive  hours, 

Befides 


t 
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Befides  the  houfes  levelled  with  the  ground, 
about  fifteen  hundred  were  more  or  lefs  da- 
maged,  the  fandom  fhot  flying  to  the  further  j 
extremity  of  the  town.  Only  one  reached 
the  citadel,  but  that  was  an  unlucky  one  in¬ 
deed.  It  carried  aWay  both  the  legs  of  an 
officer,  who,  deeming  himfelf  in  perfett  fe- 
curity,  was  talking  with  his  wife  at  the  door 
of  his  barrack.  He  died  two  hours  after. 

.x' 

-  •  -  *  ,«r 

f' 

I  was  hardly  more  (truck  by  the  ravages  of 
war,  than  by  the  abfence  of  the  dronifh 
monks,  with  which  the  dreets  of  Lifle  were 
formerly  fo  much  infeded.  The  «  black* 
white,  and  grey,  with  all  their  trumpery,” 
had  totally  difappeared.  This  change  rejoiced 
me  the  more,  as  I  had  been  witnefs  at  that 
place  to  a  cruel  abufe  of  monadic  inditutions. 
Though  not  perfectly  in  its  place  here,  I  can¬ 
not  forbear  relating  it,  led  any  of  my  readers 

(hould  chance  to  regret  the  abolition  of  reli¬ 
gious  orders* 
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In  the  fevere  froft  with  which  the  yedf 
1 783  ended,  and  1 784  began*  the  younger 
monks  at  the  convent  of  Carmelite  Eriar^ 
(Jes  Grands  Cannes')  who  had  long  noticed 
the  myfterious  vifits  of  their  elders  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  room,  whither  they  were  forbid  to  go 
themfelves ;  thefe  younger  monks,  I  fay,  felt 
their  flifpicions,  and  their  jealoufy  ft  ill  more 
excited,  by  overhearing  a  nightly  conveyance 
from  the  fame  apartment  to  the  infirmary* 
which  happened  at  that  time  to  be  empty. 
Enraged  at  not  being  thought  worthy  to  par¬ 
take  of  the  fecret,  they  determined  it  fhould 
no  longer  be  one,  and  went  to  tell  their  tal£ 
to  the  King’s  attorney.  He  rep^fred  imme* 
diately  to  the  convent,  and  defired  to  be  Con¬ 
duced  to  the  room  in  queftion  ;  but  when 
there  he  was  affured  by  the  Superior,  that  it 
had  long  been  uninhabited*  and  that  the  key 
was  loft.  His  threats  of  breaking  open  the 
door,  however,  brought  forth  the  key  ;  he 
went  in,  and  finding  that  the  room  was  in¬ 
deed 
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deed  perfe&ly  empty,  he  was  beginning  to 
regret  his  trouble  and  his  credulity,  when  he 
perceived  a  fecond  door.  The  key  was  again 
obftinately  with-held,  and  produced  with  ftill 
more  reluctance  than  before.  At  length  he 
obtained  admiffion,  and  faw  in  a  cage  of 
wood  fomething  of  human  lhape.  It  was  a 
poor  old  man,  covered  with  rag's  and  vermin, 
and  overgrown  with  hair.  His  beard  reached 
down  to  his  middle,  and  his  whole  perfon  ex¬ 
hibited  a  complete  pidlure  of  Ion  g-futfe  rings 
and  inveterate  defpair.  Who  are  you,  faid 
the  King’s  attorney.  I  am  a  father  of  this 
order,  anfwered  the  miferable  man.  And 
how  long  have  you  been  here  ?  I  do  not  know 
exactly  ;  but  I  am  fure  it  cannot  be  lefs  than 
a  century  fince  I  was  firft  confined.  A  man 
lefs  wretched  might  eafilv  mifcount  time, 
and  fo  did  he  ;  for  upon  invefligation  it  ap¬ 
pealed  that  he  had  been  in  that  fituation  only 
thirty-five  years.  During  that  period  he  had 
never  feen  an  human  face,  unlefs  that  appel¬ 
lation 


lation  may  be  given  to  thofe  of  his  inhu* 
man  gaolers ;  nor  has  he  ever  been  remov¬ 
ed  from  his  cage,  but  in  that  winter,  when 
the  uncommon  cold,  and  fome  fmall  remains 
of  pity,  induced  the  monks  to  carry  him  now 
and  then  to  thaw  his  blood  before  the  fire  of 
the  infirmary.  They  accufed  him,  as  it  was 
natural  to  expert,  of  i.  number  of  crimes, 
but  his  own  report*  and  probably  the  truth, 
was,  that  he  had  been  overtaken  in  his  way 
to  Holland  with  a  woman,  whom  his  vows 
had  not  prevented  him  from  loving.  The 
King’s  attorney  ordered  him  to  be  removed 
to  another  convent,  whither  every  one  that 
could  get  an  introduflion  went  to  fee  him.' 

While  he  wa’s  a  living  inftance  of  fuel* 
barbarity,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  horror 
and  deteftation  it  mu'ft  infpire,  might  leffeh 
the  alms  and  benefa&ions  beftowed  on  the 
holy  fathers  ;  and  hence  it  was  that  feveral 
perfons  foretold,  that  after  living  fo  long  in 

confinement, 
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confinement,  he  would  not  long  furvive 
his  liberty.  Their  predictions  were  verified. 
He  died  in  about  a  fortnight:  it  being  uni- 

Verfallj  reported  and  believed  at  Lille,  that 

\  * 

he  had  been  poifoned  for  the  intereft  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  pour  etouffer  le  [can dale. 

As  the  fta’te  often  made  gaolers  of  feveral 
kinds  of  friars,  it  could  not  blame  them  for 
being  their  own  on  this  occafion.  No  pu- 
hifhment,  therefore,  followed  his  detention, 
nor  was  any  enquiry  made  into  the  conve¬ 
nient  promptitude  of  his  death.  So  happy 
was  the  concord  that  prevailed  between, 
church  and  king  in  thofe  bleft  days,  before 
the  abominable  rights  of  man  were  invented, 
and  fuch  was  the  reciprocal  fupport  they  af¬ 
forded  to  each  other.  Many  inftances  of  this 
kind  have  occurred,  but  as  they  got  little 
vent  abroad,  the  report  being  generally  ftifled 
in  the  filence  of  the  cloifter,  few  have  been 
fo  well  authenticated  as  the  above  one. 

E 
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As  I  am  no  well-wiflher  to  the  arms  of  the 
defpots,  who  have  brought  on  France  moft 
of  the  milchiefs  of  which  they  complain, 
who  by  the  violent  means  with  which  they 
attempted  to  reinfiate  Lewis  XVI.  on  hi3 
throne,  tumbled  him  from  thence  ;  and  who, 
by  their  bloody  manifeftoes,  drove  a  few  def- 
perate  Parifians  to  lay  the  fcenes  of  blood  that 

have  difhonoured  the  nation,  and  made  fo 

•  < 

many  others  hug  their  chains,  I  was  lorry  to 
hear  feveral  officers  complain  of  the  want  of 
discipline  among  the  volunteers. 

i  ,  *,  .  9  « 

i 

A  captain  of  the  eighth  battalion,  of  what 
department  I  forget,  quartered  in  the  Aufi- 
trian  Netherlands,  at  fix  or  feven  leagues 

difiance  from  Lifle,  told  us,  that  in  defiance 

\ 

of  the  remonftrances  of  their  officers,  the 

/  i 

men.  frequently  took  their  mufkets  and  am¬ 
munition  to  kill  the  poultry  of  the  farmers, 
and  that  he  had  himfelf  found  fourteen  dead 
fowls  lying  on  the  table  of  a  fingle  mefs, 

( 'chambree  JU 
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(thambree) .  1%^,  added  he,  I  was  flruck 

the  other  day  by  a  private  volunteer,  without 
daring  to  complain.  The  misfortune  is,  that 
though  they  behave  with  the  greateft  docility 
while  under  the  eye  of  the  General,  no  fooner 
are  they  Tent  on  detachment  duty,  or  into  fe- 
parate  quarters,  than  they  begin  to  treat  the 
officers  of  their  own  choice  with  contempt. 

When  I  exprefTed  my  furprize  at  this  total 
forgetfulnefs  of  all  fubordination,  why  this  is 
nothing,  faid  another  officer,  to  the  beha-> 
viour  of  the  fifth  battalion  at  Soiffons.  After 
cutting  off  their  Colonel’s  head,  they  had  the 
audacity  to  go  to  the  commanding  officer  of 

the  camp,  to  alk  for  ftraw  and  faggots  to  burn 
the  body. 

On  the  30th,  in  our  way  from  Lille  to 
Valenciennes,  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
learning  alfe  what  was  the  conduct  of  the 
oppofite  party.  All  along  the  road,  as  well 

Ea  as 
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as  in  the  fuburbs  of  the  former  place*  W6 
heard  nothing  but  complaints  of  the  fpirit  of 
plunder  that  animated  the  Auftrians  ;  and  if 
faith  may  be  placed  in  the  concurrence  of  a 
variety  of  reports,  there  was  not  a  woman 
that  had  not  reafon  to  blame  or  to  praife 
them,  according  to  the  way  in  which  fhe  re¬ 
ceived  their  careffes  or  their  infults.  This, 
however,  we  remarked,  that  the  fair  fex  was 
univerfally  ihy  of  giving  us  any  information 
of  the  latter  kind,  in  which  their  own  chaf- 
tity  might  fuffer  by  implication.  The  old 
women  faid  that  the  foldiers  had  laid  violent 
court  to  the  young  ;  and  the  young  la¬ 
mented  the  exceffes  that  had  been  committed 
in  every  village  but  their  own. 

At  Orchies,  where  we  dined,  we  werer 
waited  upon  by  the  landlady’s  daughter,  a 
girl  whofe  beauty  and  delicate  appearance 
made  her  as  likely  as  fhe  was  unfit  to  be  the 
prey  of  fome  rude  German  grenadier.  Were 
4,  .  •  you 
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you  not  alarmed,  Mademoifelle,  faid  my  com¬ 
panion,  at  the  vifit  of  the  enemy  ?.  I  was 
gone  out,  Sir,  faid  fhe.  This  anfwer,  of 
the  truth  of  which  I  had  my  doubts,  made 
us  apply  for  information  to  her  mother* 
Alas  !  faid  fhe,  they  plundered  every  thing 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  and,  to  com¬ 
plete  my  misfortune,  they  murdered  my  fon. 
He  was  an  inn-keeper,  as  well  as  myfelf. 
They  went  to  his  houfe,  and  as  they  alked 
him  for  wine  and  money,  he  gave  them  the 
former,  and  rofe  to  reach  a  key,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  comply  with  the  latter  part  of 
their  demand,  when  one  of  the  villains  bafely 
fhot  him  from  behind.  They  killed  three 
other  citizens  with  as  little  provocation.  And 
your  daughter,  faid  I,  was  fhe  not  terribly 
frightened  and  afflidled  l  Alas  !  poor  girl, 
faid  the  mother,  I  felt  more  for  her  than  I 
did  for  myfelf. 

'  -  £  3  That 
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That  their  officers,  however,  did  not  aU 
ways  tolerate  thefe  atrocious  exceffes,  wa$ 
proved  by  the  (hooting  of,  a  foldier,  who 
committed  a  rape  on  a  child  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  old  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orchies. 

All  along  the  road  from  Calais  to  Dun¬ 
kirk,  from  Dunkirk  to  Lifle,  and  from  Lifle 
to  Valenciennes,  we  hardly  faw  a  man,  that 
had  not  affumed  fomething  of  a  military  garb 
and  appearance.  Some  had  a  fword  and  belt 
thrown  over  their  ffioulders,  fome  had  a  fea¬ 
ther  in  their  hats,  and  fome  were  fully  ac¬ 
coutred.  In  a  word,  or  rather  in  the  words 
of  Shakefpeare,  we  found  them 

All  furnilh’d,  all  in  arms, 

All  plumed  like  eflridges. 

The  diligence  with  which  they  were  prac- 

i  r  .  f 

tiling  the  military  exercife  in  many  places, 
and  the  heartinefs  in  the  caufe  that  they  ex- 
preffed  in  all,  would  have  fufficed  to  convince 

us, 
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us,  that  the  idea  many  people  in  England 
affedt  to  entertain,  of  a  fmall  faction  domi¬ 
neering  it  over  the  whole  nation,  was  totally 
deftitute  of  foundation,  had  any  proof  been 
wanting  to  overthrow  an  opinion  fo  indefen- 
fible.  How  is  it  pofhble  for  a  fmall  part  to 
opprefs  the  whole,  when  all  are  armed  ?- — 
Yes  :  but  the  party  averfe  to  the  revolu- 
tionifts,  though  the  moft  numerous,  are 
afraid  to  fhow  themfelves. — Why,  then,  what 
a  wretched  opinion  mult  they  have  of  their 
caufe,  or  what  forry  daftards  mufl:  they  be  ! 
However,  to  66  make  affurance  double  fure,” 
I  converfed  with  numbers  of  people,  of  all 
ranks,  on  my  way,  and  found  them,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  agreed  upon  the  great  prin¬ 
ciples  of  liberty.  They  frequently  lamented 
that  many  unwife  fteps  had  been  taken  by 
their  reprefentatives,  and  reprobated  the  infa¬ 
mous  crimes  of  particular  fadtions ;  but  they 
confidered  them,  at  the  fame  time,  as  partial 
and  accidental  abufes  of  a  fyftem  generally 

E  4  and 
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and  effentially  good.  Here  and  there  I  met 

with  a  man,  who  openly  regretted  the  old 

'  *  • 

government ;  nor  was  it  a  little  remarkable* 
that  the  greatefl  Arijiocrats  I  heard  fpeak  of 
politics  were  employed  by  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  civil  and  military  line.  Let  it 
however  be  remembered,  that  the  department 
of  the  North  is  one  of  thofe  the  moft  fuf- 
pefted  of  Ariftocracy. 


As  [I  had  fome  acquaintance  at  Valen¬ 
ciennes,  I  was  in  hopes  of  gathering  ufeful 
information  there,  and  of  obtaining  additional 
letters  to  the  army  ;  but  I  was  difappointed 
in  both  refpedts.  Finding  nothing  there  to 
detain  my  reader’s  attention,  any  more  than 
my  own,  I  fhall  proceed  to  Mons  with  what 
fpeed  I  may.  I  would  not  indeed  flop  an  in- 
ftant  on  the  road ;  but  when  accidents  hap¬ 
pen  there  is  no  help  for  delay. 


PofL 
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Fofl-horfes  are  not  to  be  got  at  Valen¬ 
ciennes,  nor  any  other  cattle,  nor  any  other 
conveyance,  except  the  moft  wretched  one- 
horfe-chaife,  drawn  by  the  veriefl:  beaft  in 
Chriftendom  ;  for  which  we  paid  double  the 
fum  that  travelling  poft  would  have  coft  us. 
O  ur  vehicle  was  fo  crazy,  that  we  thought 
it  necefiary  to  fend  off  the  heavieft  part  of 
our  baggage  ;  but  even  this  precaution  was 
not  fufficient  ;  for  fcarcely  were  we  out  of 
the  town  when  it  broke  down.  We  left  the 
man  who  attended  us  for  the  purpofe  of  driv¬ 
ing  it  back,  to  get  it  mended,  and  to  follow 
us  to  Quievrain,  where  we  made  a  dinner  al- 
moft  as  bad,  and  as  dear  as  our  conveyance. 
We  got  into  it  again,  and  drove  off  as  fuc- 
cefsfully  as  before.  It  had  broke  down  firft 
on  the  left  fide,  and  now  it  broke  down  on 
the  right.  Our  vexation  was  great ;  but  it 
was  nothing  in  comparifon  of  that  of  our 
conductor.  There  is  not  an  obfcene  word  in 
the  French  language  that  he  did  not  utter. 

More 


[  3 
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More  than  twenty  times  he  called  the  chaife 
a  hordel. 

It  is  ftrange  that  a  nation  fo  famed  for  its 
politenefs,  and  fo  proud  of  its  refinement, 
ftiould  go  to  that  place  for  every  oath,  every 
term  of  abufe,  and  every  angry  exclamation. 
We  walked  on  again,  and  left  him  to  fwear, 
and  to  fellow  us  to  Mons,  having  paid  rather 
dearly  for  going  feven  long  Flemifh  leagues 
on  foot. 

I  ,  V 

Mons,  as  the  name  denotes,  is  fituated  on 

a  hill  of  unufual  elevation,  in  the  Nether^ 

lands,  and  till  its  fortifications  were  difman-> 

tied,  was  a  place  of  confiderable  ftrengtb. 

%  ^ 

The  plough  now  paflfes  over  the  ground 

where  the  outworks  flood  ;  but  the  rampart 

and  ditch  that  furround  the  body  of  the  place 

remain  tolerably  entire ;  and  palifadoes,  and 

other  hafty  works  of  defence,  have  been 

added  to  the  flrength  of  the  gates.  General 

Clairfayt, 
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Clairfayt,  however,  did  not  choofe  to  fhut 
himfelf  up  in  a  town,  from  whence  his  retreat 
might  have  been  cut  off,  rather  preferring  to 
remove  the  cannon  from  the  walls  to  a  chain 
of  fmall  forts  thrown  up  upon  the  heights 
without. 

Such  o t  the  French  officers  as  had  been  at 
the  battle  of  Gemappe,  and  indulged  the  lead 
in  the  figures  of  amplification,  had  reprefent- 
ed  them  to  us,  as  riling  in  three  rows  above 
one  another,  like  the  feats  of  an  amphi¬ 
theatre.  When  we  came  to  the  ground,  we 
could  difcover  no  fuch  regularity.  Some  of 
them  were,  indeed,  more  advanced  towards 
the  plain  than  the  ref!:,  and  were  commanded 
by  thofe  behind.  The  former  confifted  of 
two  fides  of  a  triangle,  while  the  latter  were 
either  conftrufted  like  the  faces  and  flanks  of 
a  baftion,  with  the  gorge  left  open  behind, 
or  elfe  in  a  fquare  form,  that  if  the  flank  of 
the  army  fhould  be  turned,  it  might  have  a 

defence 
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defence  for  its  rear.  The  heavy  rain  while 
we  were  on  the  ground,  and  the  occupation 
given  to  our  minds,  by  reflecting  that  it  was 
the  fcene  of  fuch  a  bloody  and  well  contefted 
aCtion,  prevented  us  from  numbering  thefe 
redoubts.  The  French  officers  faid  they  were 
upwards  of  thirty ;  but  this  I  believe  was  a 
little  exaggeration.  Be  it  as  it  may,  art  and 
nature  had  confpired  to  make  the  petition  un¬ 
commonly  ftrong,  and  fo  it  was  efteemed  by 
General  Clairfayt  himfelf.  When  the  emi¬ 
grants  in  Mons  expreffed  their  fears  of  his  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  retreat,  he  bad  them  be  under 
no  apprehenfions.  “  If  the  French  enter 
Mons,”  faid  he,  “I  will  eat  my  horfe.” 

This  confidence  of  the  Auftrian  Chief  is  a 
fufficient  anfwer  to  thofe  detractors  from  the 
glory  of  General  Dumourier  and  his  army, 
who  afcribe  his  victory  to  the  fuperiority  of 
numbers  alone.  When  other  circumftances* 
are  nearly  equal,  Marffial  Saxe’s  obfervation, 

that 
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that  *  le  bon  Dieu  ejl  ioujours  du  cote  des 
gros  battalllom,  is  generally  well  founded  ; 
but  with  fnch  vantage  of  ground  as  that  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  Germans,  a  multitude  of  men 
without  valour  would  be  of  little  avail. 

4 

The  action  began  early  in  the  morning  by 
a  neavy  canonade,  which  continued  till  the 
French  Genera],  perceiving  that  his  artillery 
made  little  imprefiion  on  the  works  of  the 
Auftrians,  gave  orders  to  the  different  regi¬ 
ments  to  form  for  the  attack.  The  enemy 
obferving  fome  of  them  doing  fo,  under  cover 
of  the  village  of  Quaregnor,  fet  it  on  fire 
with  fhot  and  fhells.  The  effect  did  not 
anfwer  their  expectations ;  for  the  wind 
blowing  the  fmoke  towards  them,  fa¬ 
voured  the  approach  of  the  French  much 
more  than  the  village  itfelf  could  have  done* 
It  required,  however,  no  fmall  effort  of  cou- 

*  God  is  always  on  the  fide  of  the  ftrongefl  battalions. 
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rage  td  advance  along  an  open  plain,  expofea 
to  a  range  of  batteries,  and  redoubts  thunders 
mg  from  above,  and  to  the  regular  and  incef- 
fant  fire  of  eighteen  thoufand  of  the  beft  dis¬ 
ciplined  troops  in  Europe- 

i  '  i 

General  Dumouriers  two  lines  might  con- 

fill  of  about  thirty  thoufand  men,  indepen-- 

/ 

dent  of  a  referve  of  a  third  part  of  that  num- 

_  %  i  . 

ber.  Every  ftep  they  advanced*  they  receded 
from  that  eftimate.  The  flower  of  the  youth 
of  France  was  mowed  down  rank  after  rank, 
till  impatient  of  the  galling  fire*  and  hoping 
to  make  the  danger  lefs  by  doling  with  it* 

* 1  •  J  i 

they  rufhed  on  with  fixed  bayonets,  and 
fword  in  hand  ;  both  of  them  weapons,  in 

the  ufe  of  which  the  French  are  accuftomed 

\  \  . 

to  claim  a  preference.  The  mold  forward  bat- 
tailon  was  that  of  the  national  volunteers  of 
la  Vendee f  They  leaped  boldly  into  the  firfd 
redoubt,  and  driving  out  its  defenders,  were 
advancing  with  equal  courage  along  the  field, 

/  which 
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Vvhich  they  deemed  their  own,  when  they 
faw  another  fortification  of  the  fame  kind  be¬ 
fore  them,  felt  a  heavier' fire  than  before,  and 
perceived  that  all  their  w'ork  was  to  begin 
over  again.  This  cooled  their  ardour  :  they 
flopped  ;  they  gave  way  ;  till  at  length  they 
found  themfelves  behind  the  hundred  and 
fourth  regiment,  that  had  advanced  to  their 
fupport.  Drefl'ed  like  the  Germans,  and  in¬ 
volved  in  fmoke,  it  was  miftaken  for  the 
enemy  by  the  battalion  of  la  Ve?idee,  which 
kept  up  a  heavy  fire  on  its  rear,  while  the 
Auftrian  infantry  attacked  it  in  front,  and  the 
huffars  and  hullans  charged  it  on  the  flanks ; 
fo  that  this  unfortunate  regiment  would  have 
been  totally  deftroyed,  if  the  national  volun¬ 
teers  had  not  difcovered  their  miftake,  and' 
the  French  light  cavalry  had  not  come  to  its 
affiftance.  In  feveral  other  places  the  French 
were  repulled,  and  returned  to  the  charge, 
till  b}  degrees,  and  after  an  obftinate  refift- 
ance,  all  the  foi  emoft  of  the  redoubts  were 

carried, 
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carried,  the  neceflity  of  a  retreat  making  the 
enemy  abandon  thofe  in  the  rear  with  lefs 
reluctance, 

/  '  f  :  .  yl 

x  ;  .  '  S  ,  '  ,  ■■  .  •’  .  •' 
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The  line  of  attack  begah  at  the  village  of 
Gemappe,  fituatcd  at  a  league  from  Mons* 
on  the  Valenciennes  road,  and  extended  to 
the  right  along  a  femi-circular  range  of  hills 
approximating  the  town;  A  little  wood  near 
the  centre  was  the  fcene  of  the  greateft  car¬ 
nage.  There  flood  the  famous  Hungarian 
grenadiers,  and  there  the  greateft  part  of  them 
fell.  It  fo  happened  that  the  fame  fpot  where 
death  was  moft  bufy,  afforded  a  ready  bury- 
ing-place.  Clofe  at  hand  were  three  old  coal- 
pits,  of  no  lefs  than  fix  hundred  toifes  in 
depth,  which  were  fo  entirely  filled  up  with 
the  bodies  of  horfes  and  men,  that  we  walked 
over  them.  The  common  report  that  made 
the  number  of  dead  on  both  fides  amount  to 
ten  thoufand,  could  not  then  be  charged 
with  much  exaggeration.  The  greateft  part 

of 
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of*  the  lofs,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
fell  upon  the  French. 

The  van  of  the  artny,  commanded  by  Ge¬ 
neral  Dampierre,  with  whom  I  was  formerly 
acquainted,  attacked  the  village  of  Gemappe, 
and  the  neighbouring  redoubts,  and  behaved 
with  lignal  bravery,  as  did  the  huffars  of 
Chamborand  and  Lauzun,  infpiring  dread  and 
admiration  by  the  vigour  of  their  charge. 
The  whole  army  concurs  in  bellowing  equal 
praife  on  the  national  gendarmerie.  This  is  a 
numerous  body  of  chofen  men,  ferving  part 
on  foot  and  part  on  horfeback,  into  which  no 
one  can  be  admitted,  that  has  not  at  leall 
ferved  what  is  called  a  conge,  or  term  of  eight 
years.  The  fearlels  and  irreliltible  fury  with 
hich  they  fell  upon  the  enemy,  fwerd  in 
hand,  was  furprizing  even  in  veterans.  If 
any  thing  could  furpafs  their  intrepidity,  it 
was  the  blind  rage  of  the  Belgians,  who  on  ' 
that  day  vindicated  the  praife  bellowed  on 

them 
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them  of  old  by  Julius  Caefar  The  F rerich* 
by  no  means  remarkable  themfelves  for  the 
coolnefs  and  temperance  of  their  courage,  call 
that  of  thefe  people  hair-brained  temerity. 
Their  mode  of  fighting  is  peculiar.  Carelefs 
of  any  difparity  of  numbers,  they  fcatter 
themielves  clofe  along  the  enemies  line,  and 
keep  up  an  irregular  fire,  until  their  officers, 
who  remain  in  the  rear,  thinking  it  time  for 

.r 

them  to  retire,  put  their  fingers  in  their 
mouth,  and  whittle  them  back.  At  other 
times  they  maintain  an  infidious  kind  of  In¬ 
dian  warfare,  creeping  on  their  hands  and 
feet  through  the  ftanding  corn  to  the  very 
muzzles  of  their  enemies  guns,  to  fingle  out 
their  vidtim ;  nay,  fuch  is  their  audacity, 
that  more  than  once  a  Belgian  has  been 
known  to  fteal  in  the  night  to  an  Auftrian 
out-port,  and  carry  off  the  piles  of  arms  from 

*  Horum  omnium  fortiflim*  funt  Belga, 

•  *'  '  '  ;*  J 
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the  midft  of  the  men  to  whom  they  be¬ 
longed* 

•  * 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries  are 

accufed  of  being  thick-witted  by  their  more 

fprightly  neighbours  the  French,  and  I  have 

heaid  it  alked,  if  this  total  abfence  of  all  fen* 

timentof  fear*  and  all  fen  1  e  of  danger,  be  not 

owing  to  dullnefs  of  intellect  ?  If  f0,  four 

hundred  of  them  were  fools  enough  to  get 

their  brains  knocked  out  at  the  battle  of  Ge* 
mappe, 

% 

Even  Hi  the  corps  that  diftinguiffied  them* 
felves  the  moll,  fome  individuals  outwent 
their  fellows.  An  officer  of  the  huffars  of 
Chamborand  led  his  troop  to  the  affault  of  a 
redoubt.  Allons ,  braves  camarades,  faid  he, 
vamcre  ou  mourir ,  and  immediately  leaped  his 
horfe  over  the  ditch  and  parapet.  His  men 
not  being  fo  excellently  mounted  could  not 
follow  him  5  and  when  by  a  circtfitous  courfe 

^  *  they 
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they  had  forced  their  way  through  the  pa 
fage  in  the  rear  of  the  redoubt,  they  found 
him  lying  in  the  midft  of  four  Auftrians  he 
had  killed,  with  no  lefs  than  thirty-three 
wounds  in  different  parts  of  his  body.  When 
we  were  at  Mons  great  hopes  were  enter¬ 
tained  of  this  brave  man’s  recovery.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  pity  that  he  fhould  both  conquer 
and  die . 

/  * 

A  private  foldier  of  the  vanguard  received' 
a  ball  in  the  forehead.  I  am  a  dead  man, 
faid  he,  but  I  have  ftill  a  fhot  left  for  the  de- 
fpot’s  mercenaries.  He  difeharged  his  piece, 
and  inftantly  expired  *. 

i 

Nor  is  the  courageous  prefence  of  mind  of 
the  youthful  General  Egalite,  heretofore 

Duke  of  Chartres,  unworthy  of  mention.  In 

/  f 

* 

*  Vide-  Relation  de  Jfa  conduite  de  l’avant  garde,  par  le 
Marechal  de  Camp  Dampierre. 

the 
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^ 

the  thickeft  of  the  action,  he  met  with  a 
number  of  men  of  different  regiments,  thrown 
into  confufion,  and  looking  for  their  refpec- 
tive  ftandards.  There  is  your  battalion,  faid 
he,  pointing  to  a  pair  of  colours  that  was 
advancing  fuccefsfully  towards  the  city,  that 
is  the  battalion  of  Mons.  Then  putting  him- 

felf  at  their  head,  he  led  them  back  to  the 
charge. 

The  celebrated  Voltaire,  in  what  part  of 
his  works  I  forget,  enters  into  a  defence  of 
Taflo,  and  fome  other  heroic  bards,  who  have 
introduced  female  warriors  in  their  battles, 
and  goes  back  a  number  of  centuries  to  the 
liege  of  Damafcus,  to  prove  that  fads  have 
taken  place  which  juftify  the  fidions  of  the 
poet.  The  French  wit  little  thought  that  in 
the  lapfe  of  a  few  years  fuch  inftances  of  fe¬ 
male  courage  would  be  frequent.  Befides 
the  two  Mefdernoifelles  Fernig,  who  are  now 
General  Dumourier’s  Aid-de-camps,  there 


was 


A 
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was  another  heroine  at  the  battle  of  Gemappe, 
She  was  the  mill  refs  of  the  Colonel  of  Co- 
bourg’s  huffars,  and  ferved  as  Lieutenant  in 
the  regiment.  When  Ihe  faw  her  lover  kil- 
led,  fhe  rode  into  the  midft  of  the  French 
horfemen  to  revenge  his  death,  was  made  pri- 
foner,  and  is  ftill  confined  to  the  limits  of 
the  town  of  Mons.  'A  French  Colonel,  like 
a  true  Frenchman,  allured  me  he  had  tried 
her  courage  corps-a-corps , 

At  Lifle,  and  feveral  other  places  in  Flan¬ 
ders,  I  had  feen  carriages  drawn  by  dogs, 
but  never  till  I  came  to  Mons  did  I  fee  a  dog 
in  the  fhafts,  and  a  horfe  harnefifed  before  him 
as  leader.  There  1  faw  it  repeatedly.  Deter¬ 
mined  to  derive  all  poffible  utility  from  the 
canine  fpecies,  they  make  them  beafts  of  bur¬ 
then  alfo.  On  the  road  we  met  with  men 
driving  a  number  of  them,  with  loads  upon 
their  backs,  as  in  England  we  fefc  a  fandman 
drive  his  affes. 


On 


On  December  6  we  fet  off  for  Bruflels. 
Defirous  of  not  meeting  with  the  fame  diffi¬ 
culties  in  our  way  that  we  had  experienced 
in  coming  from  Valenciennes,  we  hired  an 
excellent  carriage,  with  four  horfes.  This 
was  the  more  neceffary,  as  we  did  not  leave 
Mons  till  the  morning  was  far  advanced.  We 
found  the  road  entirely  covered  with  convoys 
going  to  the  army,  with  detachments  of 
troops,  and  with  ftraggling  foldiers  trudging 
on  to  join  their  refpedtive  regiments. 

A  thaw  had  lately  taken  place,  the  carriages 
deprived  them  of  the  benefit  of  the  pavement, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  wade  through  the 
mud  half  way  up  their  legs.  Yet  ftill  their 
native  gaiety  fupported  them,  and  .  on  they 
v7ent,  finging  ga  ira ,  and  other  patriotic 
tunes.  We  took  up  behind  us  two  of  thofe 
tnat  fecmed  the  mofc  tired.  It  is  only  giving 
a  florin  or  two  more  to  the  coachman,  faid 
my  companion,  and  fleeping  in  the  fubutbs. 

F  4  inilead 
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inftead  of  the  town.  A  little  further  on,  as 
we  were  going  (lowly  up  a  hill,  I  faw  a 
young  lad  walking  very  lame,  and  lofing  his 
(hoe  at  every  moment  in  the  mud.  As  he 
did  not  call  upon  peflilence,  and  the  devil  to 

1  ,  -f  :•  } 

run  away  them,  and  the  road  into  the  bar¬ 
gain,  I  was  iure  he  could  not  be  a  French¬ 
man,  although  he  had  the  national  uniform 
on  his  back.  We  alked  him  if  he  alfo  would 
get  up  behind,  and  he  joyfully  accepted  our 
offer.  But  as  the  weather  was  cold,  and  he 
feemed  weakly,  we  foon  after  found  means 
to  make  room  for  him  in  our  carriage.  I  then 
afked  him  if  he  bad  been  wounded. — Dieu 

tnerci ,  he  had  only  been  cut  down  at  the 

\ 

battle  of  Gemappe,  and  then  wounded  in  the 
foot  while  lying  on  the  ground,  which  was 
the  reafon  of  his  walking  fp  lame.  I  told  him 

s  . 

he  was  too  young  to  run  fuch  hazards,  and 
bear  the  fatigues  of  a  military  life.  Too 
young  !  faid  he,  with  a  proud  fmile,  that  ill 
poncealed  a  little  indignation,  too  young! 

•  why, 

*  ,  ' 
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why,  I  am  now  nineteen,  and  near  three 
years  ago  was  (hot  through  the  body  in  the 
Belgic  war.  He  added,  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  campaign  he  had  been  ill  of  a 
fever  ;  that  he  had  been  fent  to  the  hofpital 
at  Maubeuge  ;  that  in  the  time  of  his  conva- 
lefcence,  he  had  walked  out  with  fome  of  his 
comrades ;  that  they  had  fallen  in  with  a 
party  of  French,  who  were  engaged  with  the 
enemy  at  Grifoelle ;  that  he  had  taken  up  a 
dead  man’s  mulket  to  have  his  fhot,  tout 
comme  un  autre  and  that  a  ball  from  the 
rifle  gun  of  a  Tyrolian  chaffeur  had  hit  him 
in  the  neck, 

t  -  \ 

When  I  enquired  into  the  motives  of  his 
taking  up  arms,  he  faid  he  had  been  on  the 
fide  of  the  patriots  before,  and  had  heard  that 
they  were  up  again,  and  fo  he  had  left  hisv 
home  at  Namur,  where  he  had  a  father,  a 
mother,  and  a  little  fifier  a(fez  aimable ,  and  he 
would  leave  them  again  as  foon  as  it  fhould 

pleafe 
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plcafe  God  and  the  bleffed  Virgin  to  cure  the 
lamenefs  of  his  foot ;  for  a  patriot  fhould  al¬ 
ways  fight  for  his  country,  and  fhould  not 
mind  a  wound  or  two,  or  a  little  pain  in  a 
good  caufe.  I  am  now  going  to  Bruffels, 
faid  he,  to  fee  forne  relations  I  have  there. 
Go  where  thou  wilt,  faid  I  to  myfelf,  thou 
art  a  brave  youth,  and  not  only  a  patriot,  but 
a  philofopher,  although  I  verily  believe  thou 
doft  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

But  for  fome  devaftation  among  the  trees, 
the  great  number  of  dead  horfes  on  the  fide  of 
the  road,  and  the  moving  picture  of  men  and 
carriages  that  covered  it,  we  fhould  have  had 
no  reafon  to  think  we  were  in  the  theatre  of 
war.  The  farmers  were  as  quietly  and  dili¬ 
gently  engaged  in  their  rural  occupations,  as 

a  time  of  profound  peace  ;  the  rifing  crop 
was  uninjured  by  military  contention,  and 
the  pea  fan  try  were  dancing  in  their  guingettes 
with  the  fame  grotefque  gaiety  as  when  they 
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were  the  fubje&s  of  Teniers  deiigns.  Nor 
had  the  prefence  of  lo  many  armies  appa¬ 
rently  lefTened  the  abundance  that  fprings 
from  the  fertile  foil  of  the  Netherlands,  or 
enhanced  the  price  of  the  neceflaries  or  life* 

The  face  of  the  country,  the  perrons  of 
the  inhabitants,  their  neat  and  convenient 
buildings,  their  coal  fires,  and  .the  unyarnilh- 
ed  Simplicity  of  their  manners,  reminded  us 
of  our  own.  This  refemblance,  no  doubt, 
ftruck  us  the  more  forcibly,  as  we  had  fo 
lately  left  the  territory  of  France.  The 
lower  claffes  feemed  well  clothed  and  well 
fed,  and  wore  a  look  of  content  upon  their 
faces,  which  feemed  to  prove,  that  if  their 
old  government  was  not  a  good  one,  it  was 
not  at  any  rate  intolerably  oppreffive.  This  is 
an  obfervation  that  can  hardly  be  fallacious, 
as  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
when  a  country  is  fufficiently  fruitful  in  pro 
portion  to  its  population,  and  the  body  of 

the 
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the  people  are  condemned  to  hard  labour  for 
a  fcanty  pittance  of  food  ;  when  in  fuch  a 
country,  the  work-houfes,  the  hofpitals,  and 
the  prifons  are  full,  it  may  be  inferred,  I  fay, 
that  there  is  a  radical  vice  in  its  political  in- 
ftitutions  ;  nor  can  all  the  cant  of  flate 
quacks,  or  the  equivocation  of  falfe  patriots, 
lefien  the  force  of  this  eternal  truth. 

By  what  I  have  faid  above,  I  do  not  mean 

4 

to  infer,  that  there  are  no  beggars  in  the  Bel- 
gic  States.  Beggars  there  are,  but  they  are 
few  in  number,  and  lefs  miferable  in  appear- 
ance  than  in  moft  other  countries.  While 

V  N 

our  horfes  were  drinking  in  an  inn-yard,  two 
full-grown  girls,  of  pleafing  perfon,  and  very 
decent  drefs,  furprized  us  by  alking  alms. 
From  our  carriage  they  went  to  that  of  fome 
French  officers  wives,  who  were  on  their 
way  to  join  their  huibands.  What,  faid  one 
of  the  laughing  dames,  fuch  pretty  girls  as  you 
obliged  to  afk  charity,  when  there  is  an  army 
'  of 
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of  a  hundred  thoufand  men  in  the  country  ! 
This  is  truly  a  great  reflection  on  the  gallan¬ 
try  of  our  countrymen.  True,  faid  another, 
but  it  fpeaks  much  in  favour  of  the  fidelity 
of  our  hufbands.  The  girls  repeated  their 

i 

prayer,  and  were  beginning  to  rehearfe  a 
Pater  nojler,  Allons  !  faid  the  French  lady, 
virtue  ought  to  be  recompenfed.  Then 
taking  out  her  pocket-book,  turned  over  a 
number  of  ajjignats ,  and  at  laft  finding  a  fmall 
one,  offered  it  to  the  girls.  Though  this  bill 
Was  not  current,  it  was  of  a  readv  value, 
much  greater  than  that  of  ufual  benefaClion, 
and  one  of  the  girls  accordingly  held  out  her 
hand  with  eagernefs  to  receive  it,  when  at 
the  very  moment  fhe  thought  it  her  own, 
the  French  lady  drew  back  herfs.  But  no, 
faid  fhe,  with  an  arch  look,  and  feemine  to 

o 

recoiled:  herfelf,  nobody  takes  paper  in  this 
country.  The  beggar  girls,  who  perceived 
that  this  long  and  ceremonious  fhow  of  cha¬ 
rity  was  only  meant  to  convey  a  refufal, 

coupled 
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Coupled  with  a  reproach  of  their  country-* 
men’s  want  of  faith  in  the  French  money, 
were  tickled  by  the  fancy,  went  laughing 
away,  and  left  me  laughing  too  ;  for  I  had 
never  heard  a  denial  fo  whimfically  given, 
nor  feen  one  fo  merrily  received. 

Not  thinking  the  report  1  had  heard  at 

Lifie  of  the  diforderly  behaviour  of  a  {ingle 

/ 

battalion  in  Auftrian  Flanders  fufhcient  to  af- 
ford  a  fair  companion  with  the  conduit  of 
the  Imperial  troops  in  France,  I  was  careful 
to  enquire,  as  we  travelled  along,  into  the 
difcipline  obferved  by  the  troops  of  the  new 
republic.  As  an  army  that  plunders  is  fure 
to  produce  an  artificial,  if  not  a  real  fcarcity, 
the  plenty  we  had  already  met  with  bore  wit- 
nefs  in  their  favour.  This  teftimony  coin¬ 
cided  with  that  of  the  inhabitants,  who  did 
not  even  feem  furprized,  or  to  hold  them- 
felves  in  any  manner  obliged  for  it  to  the 
French.  I  alked  a  woman  if  they  behaved 
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*  in  an  orderly  manner. — Yes.  If  they  never 
plundered.  No,  anfwered  (he,  it  is  not  their 
duty  to  plunder. 

Though  we  reached  Bruffeis  at  a  late  hour* 
our  fears  of  being  (hut  out  were  ill  founded, 
the  neceffity  of  keeping  the  gates  open  for 
the  convoys,  that  were  arriving  every  mo¬ 
ment,  favouring  our  entrance.  It  was  not 
equally  eafy  to  obtain  admiffion  at  the  inns. 
We  drove  fo  long  from  houfe  to  houfe,  con¬ 
stantly  difappointed  in  our  hope  of  finding 
accommodations,  that  we  began  to  fear  we 
(hould  be  obliged  to  take  up  with  a  lodging 
in  the  ftreet.  At  length,  however,  we  met 
with  a  very  tolerable  one,  that  was  almoft 
empty,  becaufe  it  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
called  the  Hotel  of  Saxe-Tefchen. 

Obferving  that  our  coachman,  wherever 
he  carried  us,  enquired  if  they  had  room 
for  Englilhmen,  we  atked  him  why  he  had 

been 
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been  fo  careful  to  announce  our  country  ? 

i 

He  told  us  he  had  done  it,  becaufe  the  inn- 

i 

keepers  were  averfe  to  giving  entertainment 
to  the  French.  At  firft,  I  fuppofed  that  this 
diflike  ‘to  their  deliverers  muft  proceed  from 
a  fear  of  their  tendering  ajjignats  in  payment  $ 
but  when  Icame  to  enquire  at  the  inn,  I  was 
informed  that  it  arofe  from  their  feldom  be- 
ing  fatisfied  either  with  the  fare,  the  lodging* 
or  the  bill. 

As  B  ruffe  Is  has  been  defcribed  by  fo  many 

travellers,  I  (hall  not  remark  how  ill  the 

—  * 

\  \ 

meannefs  of  a  great  part  of  the  city  accords 
with  the  grandeur  of  the  environs  of  the 
park  ;  nor  (hall  I  fay  any  thing  of  the  (late 
of  politics.  In  an  age  fo  pregnant  with  un¬ 
exampled  events,  the  fcene  (hifts  at  every  in- 
ftant.  I  will  only  venture  to  predift,  that 
the  Belgians  will  not  eafily  eftablifh  a  govern¬ 
ment  founded  upon  liberal  principles,  fo  infa¬ 
tuated  are  they  with  their  old  conftitutior** 

luch 
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fuch  fanatics  in  defence  of  the  faith  of  their 
anceftors,  and  fuch  humble  Haves  of  their 
priefts.  The  holy  fathers  pretend  to  be 
alarmed  for  the  fafety  of  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion  ;  but,  like  Shylock  in  the  play,  their 
outcry  arifes  from  their  folicitude  for  their 
Chriftian  ducats  ;  and  no  doubt  they  will  fet 
all  hell  to  work,  rather  than  lofe  the  facred 
privilege  of  cheating  in  the  name  of  heaven. 

S 

After  a  flay  of  three  days  at  Bruffels,  we 
fet  off  for  Liege,  and  llept  that  night  at  Tir- 
lemont.  As  the  veracity  of  the  French  ac¬ 
counts  of  their  battles  has  been  much  doubt¬ 
ed,  even  in  France,  becaule  their  lols  has 
been  generally  reprefented  as  incomparably 
inferior  to  that  of  their  enemies,  as  often,  at 
leaft,  as  the  cannon  have  had  the  principal 
ihare  in  the  a£tion,  we  thought  we  had  now 
a  good  opportunity  of  afcertaining  the  truth ; 
for  at  this  place  the  difproportion  was  faid  to 
fee  greater  than  elfewhere, 

^  A  long 
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A  long  ftand  was  made  by  the  Auftriatts 
without  the  town,  and  they  afterwards  paf- 
fed  through  it  in  open  day.  The  inhabitants 
tnuft  confequently  have  been  able  to  form  a 
judgment  of  their  lofs.  On  this  preemp¬ 
tion,  I  alked  our  landlady  to  what  Ihe  thought 
it  might  amount  ?  No  doubt,  to  fome  hun¬ 
dreds,  anfwered  fhe,  at  lead:  if  any  idea  may 
be  formed  from  the  number  of  waggons  that 
cartied  off  the  wounded,  and  from  the  fol- 
diers  going  round  to  all  the  houfes  to  alk  for 
linen  to  drefs  the  mangled  limbs  of  their 
comrades. — No,  I  fhail  never  forget  my 
fright. — I  was  in  the  ftreet,  and  hearing  a 
terrible  howling,  I  thought  I  was  in  the 
midft  of  a  multitude  of  dogs,  when  turning 
round  my  head,  I  perceived  thatthefe  difmal 
founds  came  from  a  waggon  full  of  wounded 
.men. — -What  a  horrid  light ! — There  was 
not  an  agonizing  wretch  among  them  that 
had  not  loft  at  leaft  one  of  his  limbs.  When- 

*  •  ■  :  -M  .»  htb  ’  rs.  u  -  rtt ^ 

ever  the  idea  reverts  to  my  mind,  it  makes 

the 
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the  current  of  my  blood  run  back.  The  ftroncr 
manner  in  which  the  woman  expreffed  her- 
felf  had  almoll:  tne  fame  effect  on  mine,  and 
made  me  give  my  curfes  freely  to  the  authors 
of  the  war. 

It  remained  to  afcertain  the  lofs  on  the 
other  fide.  For  that  purpofe  I  queftioned  at 
leaf:  thirty  French  officers  ;  and  if  their  con¬ 
current  teftimony  be  worthy  credit,  they  had 
only  a  horfe  or  two  killed,  and  a  man  or  two 
Wounded.  Their  veracity  is  certainly  the 
lefs  to  be  fufpedted,  as  they  hated  the  lofs  at 
Gemappe  to  be  infinitely  greater  than  it  was 
prefumed  to  be  in  General  Dumourier’s  hafty 
letter,  though  they  fpoke  of  the  effe£t  of  the 
Auftrian  cannon,  even  in  that  affair,  as  of 
little  account.  Their  fhot  generally  fly  over 
the  heads  of  the  French,  the  greater  part  of 
the  few  that  take  place,  though  meant  for 
the  firfl:  line,  killing  the  men  in  the  fecond  ; 
fo  that,  contrary  to  all  experience  and  opi- 

G  2 
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-nion*  the  troops  neared:  the  enemy  are  the 
leaf!  in  danger. 

If  it  were  pofiible  to  believe  that  the  Im- 
perialifts  would  make  ufe  of  artillery  without 
firft  proving  its  accuracy,  one  might  be  led 
to  fufpedt,  that  the  difference  in  the  thicknefs 
of  the  metal  at  the  breech,  and  at  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun,  which  ferves  to  compenfate  the 
gravitation  of  the  fliot  within  point-blank 
diftance,  is  greater  than  it  ought  to  be.  I 
have  heard  French  officers  account  for  it 
otherwife.  They  fay  that  the  German  gun¬ 
ners,  after  once  pointing  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
difcharge  it  10  or  12  times  without  further 
attention;  whereas  the  French  revife  the  di¬ 
rection  of  their’s  at  every  fhot  they  fire.  But 
if  fuch  were  the  cafe,  it  fhould  feem  that  the 

1 

balls  of  their  enemy  would  as  often  fly  below 
as  above  the  mark,  which  is  difcordant  with 
their  own  report.  Be  it  as  it  may,  they  are 
great  gainers  by  this  over -fight  of  the  Auftrians. 

■  '  *  The 
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The  fecond  day  after  our  leaving  Bruffels 
brought  us  to  Liege,  where  we  found  Gene¬ 
ral  Dumourier  and  his  army  :  a  gallant  army 
and  a  noble  chief.  The  patient  fortitude 
with  which  the  foldiers  endured  the  hard- 
fhips  of  a  winter  campaign,  was  equal  to  the 
aftive  courage  with  which  they  ftormed  the  re¬ 
doubts  of  Gemappe.  Encamped  in  the  middle 
of  the  month  of  December  in  a  cold  northern 

f 

latitude,  they  only  feemed  to  regret  the  rigour 
of  the  feafon,  becaufe  it  prevented  them  from 
marching  after  the  enemy.  Yet  thefe  troops 
of  a  nation  fo  generally  branded  with  effemi- 
nacy,  were  ill  provided  againft  the  bleaknefs 

of  the  weather,  and  thp  endlef§  continuance 
of  the  rain. 

\ 

The  national  volunteers,  the  chief  ftrencrth 
of  the  army,  were  bare  of  clothes,  and  ftraw 
was  as  fcarce  as  it  was  neceffary  in  the  camp. 
The  fmall  quantity  they  had  was  no  fooner 
Spread  in  the  tents,  than  it  was  compleatly 
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drenched,  and  by  a  natural  confequence  it 
foon  after  rotted  ;  fo  that  the  foldier  lay  with 
half  his  body  in  the  water,  and  if  he  fet  his 
foot  out  of  the  tent,  he  funk  up  to  his  knees 
in  the  mud.  This  was  their  fituation  when 

.  t  -  u 

encamped  ;  but  what  was  it  when  the  necef- 
fity  of  the  fervice  required  whole  divifions  of 
the  army  to  fleep  on  their  arms,  with  no 
other  cover  than  the  inclement  Iky.  Fre¬ 
quently,  when  the  rain  was  pouring  in  a  tor¬ 
rent  from  heaven,  and  lying  jftagnant  on  the 
faturated  earth,  fome  of  them  repofed  their 
weary  limbs  in  the  water,  fome  flept  eredt, 
girt  to  a  tree,  while  others  danced  away  the 
lingering  hours  ;  and  not  unfrequently  after 
fuch  a  night  as  this,  they  have  been  feen  to 
march  away  laughing,  and  fingiiig  their  pa¬ 
triotic  fongs. 

Gaiety  was  ever  the  Frenchman’s  birth¬ 
right,  but  never  was  it  fo  ftrongly  exhibited 
as  fince  they  have  been  animated  by  the  fpirit 

Of 
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of  patriotifm.  This  chearfulnefs  is  always 
accompanied  by  another  chara&eriftic  of  the 
nation  ;  an  uncommon  degree  of  careleffnefs 
and  difregard  of  danger.  In  the  plains  of 
Champaign,  the  two  armies  were  often  within 
fight,  and  almoft  within  fhot  of  each  other. 
At  fuch  times,  there  flood  the  Pruffians  me¬ 
nacing  a  charge,  in  regular  array,  with  fup- 
ported  arms,  and  motionlefs  as  ftatues ;  and  * 
here  were  the  French,  dancing  in  rings 

*00 
around  their  fires,  and  broiling  their  meat  on 

the  points  of  their  bayonets. 

On  a  march,  woe  to  the  game  that  gets  up 
before  them  ;  a  hundred  foldiers  are  fure  to 
fend  after  it  the  contents  of  their  mufkets, 
not  without  danger  of  fhooting  their  com¬ 
rades.  Even  the  prefence  of  the  enemy  is 
infufficient  to  correCt  this  deviation  from  dif* 
cipline.  It  once  happened,  as  a  battalion  of 
volunteers  was  advancing  to  the  attack,  in 
the  momentary  expectation  of  receiving  and 

G  4  returning 


returning  the  enemy’s  fire,  that  they  trod  up 
a  folitary  hare.  As  the  ran  along  the  line, 
the  was  faiuted  with  a  univerfal  ihout,  and 

i  ^ 

with  a  fhot  or  two  at  leafi:  from  every  com¬ 
pany  the  paffed.  The  fugitive  however 
efcaped,  it  being  no  eafy  matter  to  kill  fo 
frnall  an  animal  with  a  tingle  ball. 


The  old  animofity,  and  falfe  point  of  ho¬ 
nour,  that  ufed  to  fet  regiment  againtl  regi¬ 
ment,  and  man  againtl  man,  and  "that  were 
fuppofed  every  year  to  cotl  the  State  the  lives 
of  five  hundred  foldiers,  are  fo  much  forgot, 
that  a  duel  is  now  a  thing  of  very  unfrequent 
occurrence.  It  was  predicted  that  endlefs  dif- 
fenfions  and  iealoufies  would  embroil  the  re- 

gular  troops  with  the  national  guards ;  but 

/ 

thefc  fears  were  fo  ill  founded,  that  it  is  im- 
pofiible  to  conceive  an  army  living  in  more 
univerfal  harmony  than  that  of  Dumourier. 
At  public  and  private  tables,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  fee  the  Ihoulder-knot  of  a 

r  '  '  „  •  «  .  * 
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grenadier  touching  the  epaulet  of  a  colonel ; 
nor  does  this  vicinage  feem  to  furprize  either 
party.  The  one  fhows  no  haughtinefs,  the 
other  no  fervility,  and  both  interchange  upon 
equal  terms  the  falutation  of  citizen ,  or  com¬ 
rade.  Though  a  ftranger  may  be  ftartled  at 
it  at  firft,  his  wonder  diminifhes  when  he 
finds  that  not  a  few  of  the  common  national 
volunteers  are  men  of  property,  fomeof  them 
poffe  fling  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  thoufand 
livres  a  year.  Many  of  thofe  I  fpoke  with 
fupported  well  the  national  character  of  po¬ 
ll  ten  efs,  but  they  had  difcarded  the  frivolous 
flippancy  that  was  but  too  frequently  its  com¬ 
panion.  They  aflfumed  no  credit  for  their 
courage,  fpoke  of  their  giving  up  eafe  and 
comfort  to  encounter  the  danger  and  hard¬ 
ships  of  a  military  life  as  only  difcharging  a 
debt  they  owed  to  their  country  ;  lamented 
its  being  defolated  by  war  and  fadtion  ;  and 
vowed  to  fee  their  enemies  humbled,  or  to 
lleep  in  the  dufh  I  liftened  to  them  with 

admiration. 
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admiration,  and,  God  and  Mr.  Burke  forgive 
me,  I  thought  I  fhould  have  difgraced  them 
by  a  comparifon  with  the  defunft  chivalry  of 
France, 

i 
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Many  of  the  officers,  many  even  of  the  fu- 

i 

perior  ranks,  have  been  raifed  from  that 
of  private  foldier.  In  a  ball  or  a  drawing¬ 
room,  they  would,  no  doubt,  make  an  auk- 
ward  figure  ;  but  furely  after  a  long  appren- 
ticefhip  to  war,  they  are  as  fit  to  lead  a  com- 

■  i 

pany  or  a  battalion  into  the  fire,  as  a  giddy 
and  beardlefs  boy,  juft  broke  loofe  from  the 
military  fchool. 

Republican  feverity  is  by  degrees  removing 
that  foppifhnefs  in  drefs  and  manners  that 
fprung  from  the  example  of  a  frivolous  court. 
The  fmall  fword,  that  formerly  dangled  at  the 
fide  of  the  French  officers  and  foldiers,  has 
refigned  its  place  to  a  weighty  fabre.  The 

three-cornered  hat,  that  fheltered  them  nei- 

*  / 
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ther  fro vn  rain,  fun,  nor  blows,  is  very  gene¬ 
rally  changed  into  a  helmet.  Their  hair,  for 
the  moft  part  cut  ffiort,  is  in  the  ftate  nature 
gave  it  ;  and  many  of  their  whifkers  grow 
unchecked  by  the  razor.  The  whole  of  their 
drefs,  in  ftiort,  befjpeaks  more  attention  to 
utility  than  fhow.  Some  of  their  new  corps 
piuft  however  be  excepted,  particularly  the 
legion  of  the  celebrated  St.  George.  This  is 
a  body  of  feven  hundred  men,  compofed  of 
creoles,  negroes,  and  mulattoes,  and  is  dref- 
fed  and  accoutred  in  the  richeft  and  moft 
brilliant  manner. 

■  *'  t  * 

4  ?  dined  one  day  in  company  with  a  black 

paptain  of  horfe,  and  judged  this  new  Othello 
to  be  worthy  of  his  occupation.  His  eafy  and 
polite  manners  defer ved,  and  met  with  the 
refpeft  and  attention  of  a  great  number  of 
officers  that  were  prefent.  As  for  me,  it  did 
me  good  to  fee  the  general  fraternity  of  man¬ 
kind  fo  nobly  eftablifhed,  and  convinced  me, 

(hat 
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that  all  the  worthlefs  parts  of  the  human 
race  are  only  fo  becaufe  debafed  by  their  poll- 
tical  inflitutions. 

Till  I  came  to  Liege,  I  never  could  give 
entire  belief  to  the  wonderful  effedts  faid  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  mufic  of  the  an¬ 
cients.  How  is  it  poffible,  I  ufed  to  fay,  that 
among  the  multitude  of  our  inftruments,  and 
the  endlefs  variety  of  our  competitions,  one 
of  thefe  moving  founds,  or  powerful  palTages, 
fhould  never  yet  have  been  hit  upon,  But 
when  1  came  to  Liege,  the  ftruggle  between 
my  faith  and  my  reafon  was  at  an  end.  I 
«  thought  I  difeovered,  that  thefe  enthufiaflic 
emotions  were  not  excited  in  the  Greeks  by 
the  mechanical  operation  of  “  a  concord  of 

/ 

fweet  founds,”  but  by  the  fubje£t  of  their 
lays,  the  circumftances  they  flood  in,  and  the 
difpofition  of  their  minds.  In  their  old  po¬ 
pular  governments,  glory  and  duty  went 
hand  in  hand,  and  the  perfecution  of  thpif 

liberty  $ 
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liberty,  called  forth  the  fanaticifm  of  free¬ 
dom.  Such  is  the  fituation  of  the  French, 
and  fuch  are  their  feelings,  as  I  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  obferving  at  the  dinner  I  have 
juft  mentioned.  While  we  were  at  table, 
fome  itinerant  muficians  were  admitted.  I 
need  not  fay,  that  their  mufic,  vocal  and 
inftrumental,  was  far  from  being  of  an  excel¬ 
lent.  kind.  It  was,  neverthelefs,  aftonifhing 
to  iee  the  effedt  the  Marfeilles  hymn  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  company.  When  they  came 
to  the  paffage  aux  armes  citoyens ,  all  the 
French  officers  joined  them  in  concert,  moft 
untuneable  indeed,  but  with  very  forcible  ex- 
preffion.  Some  of  them  flood  up  erect  in  mi¬ 
litary  attitude,  grafping  their  fwords ;  and  I 
faw  tears  trickle  down  faces  as  hard  as  iron.  In 
my  early  youth  I  had  felt  much  of  the  martial 
mania  mylelf;  but  my  long  vacancy  from 
warlike  occupation,  fince  the  lafl  peace,  had 
given  time  to  reafon  toytake  the  place  of  jfe  fi¬ 
tment  ;  and  cold  calculations  of  fafety  and 

repofe 
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repofe  had  damped,  if  not  extinguiflied,  all 

'***  y 

military  ardor.  The  contagion  however 
reached  me  ;  I  repeated  aux  armes  with  the 
reft,  and  felt  that  I  was  again  become  a  fol- 

i 

dier. 


This  valour  at  table  is  well  maiht^ined  iii 

■  »  v 

the  field.  If  I  had  only  the  bare  word  of  the 
French  for  it,  I  fhould  not  fail  to  make  a  large 
abatement  for  this  felf-praife.  Credit,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  refufed  to  the  univerfal  tefti- 
mony  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  who 
fpeak  with  artlefs  wonder  of  what  they  call 
the  rage  of  the  new  republicans.  This  bravery 
is  the  more  meritorious,  as  a  large  proportion 

of  their  foldiers  are  boys.  But  they  are  boys, 

\ 

according  to  the  words  of  our  favourite  dra- 
matift,  “  with  ladies  faces  and  fierce  dragons 
fpleen.” 

i 

The  conduit  of  the  Auftrians  is  a  proof 
that  they  are  of  the  lame  opinion,  and  that 

they 
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they  thjnk  they  have  to  do  with  a  dangerous 
enemy.  Wherever  they  make  a  ftand,  they 
are  fure  to  choofe  ground  almoft  inacceflible, 
or  to  be  covered  by  walls,  villages,  or  re¬ 
doubts.  This  (hynefs  of  their  adverfaries  is 
snuch  lamented  by  the  French  foldiers,  and 
they  frequently  exclaim — Oh !  fi  nous  pou - 
vious  une  fois  les  temr  dans  la  plaine  *. 

Now,  let  all  profound  fpeculators  remem¬ 
ber,  that  the  very  means  of  fafety  fought  by 
the  Auftrians  were  generally  afferted  to  be 
the  only  ones  that  could  fave  the  French, 
and  that  the  latter  were  expefled  to  melt 
away  to  nothing  before  the  regular  fire  of  the 
Germans,  if  ever  they  (hould  trufl:  themfelves 
in  the  open  field. 

After  having  faid  thus  much  in  favour  of 
the  French  foldierv,  mv  regard  to  truth,  and 

*  7  j  O  7 

*  Oh if  we  could  but  once  get  hold  of  them  in  a  Dial:'!. 

O  L 
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the  engagement  I  took  at  the  beginning  of 
my  tour,  oblige  me  to  add,  that  this  army 
did  not  behave  with  fo  much  regularity  in  the 
Pays  de  Liege  as  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands* 
Though  received  by  the  inhabitants  like  bro¬ 
thers,  they  were  fo  far  from  being  thankful 
for  their  entertainment,  that  they  often  com¬ 
mitted  much  needlefs  mifchief. 

In  fpife  of  their  patriotic  principles,  the 
country  people  could  not  help  regretting  the 
departure  of  the  Imperial  troops,  whofe  con¬ 
duct  was  very  different  here  from  what  it 
was  in  France*  The  honeft  Germans,  faid 

they,  ate,  drank,  paid,  and  went  away 

* 

quietly.  Our  friends,  the  French,  plunder 
and  moled  us.  This  behaviour  was,  how¬ 
ever,  far  from  being  general  ;  nor  was  it 
either  encouraged  or  tolerated  by  the  chiefs. 
Several  examples  were  made,  and  I  faw  my- 
felf  a  French  officer  weep,  while  relating  the 

difhonourable 
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difhonourable  excefTes  of  his  countrymen# 
Such  is  the  army  of  Dumourier* 

I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  fub- 
jom  fome  particulars  relative  to  the  illuftrious 
General  himfelf. 

General  Dumourier  is  now  fifty-five  years 
of  age,  and  is  the  fon  of  a  commiffary  of  war 
( Commijfatre  de  Guerre ).  His  father  was  a 
man  of  confiderable  literary  talents,  and  tranf- 
lated  fiom  the  Italian  the  celebrated  pdem. 
La  Secchia  Rapita ,  of  Ricciardetto,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  II  tajfoni.  As  his 
birth  was  not  equal  to  his  merit,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  his  foil  fhould  be  the  enemy  of 
the  old  government,  which  limited  the  hopes* 
and  cramped  the  genius  of  all  who  could  n6t 
boaft  a  long  feries  of  noble  anceftors.  He 
began  his  military  career  at  a  very  early  pe¬ 
riod  in  life,  and  foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo 
much  by  the  aftive  intrepidity  of  his  fpirit, 

H  that 
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that  in  a  elub  to  which  he  then  belonged,  he 
was  known  by  the  appellation  of  The  Little 
tfiger. 

S  '  .  '  \  '  , 

J  A  A  ,  »  4-  m  • ,  i  .i  a  4  •  ,»  Ji, 

At  the  battle  of  Clofter-camp,  he  received 
a  defperate  wound  in  each  wrift,  and  two 
deep  cuts  on  each  fide  of  the  head*  befides 
fome  others  of  fmaller  account  in  different 

parts  of  his  body.  Blefifed  with  the  privilege 

%  - 

of  great  minds,  which  look  upon  misfortune 
without  aftonifhment,  he  jefted  even  when 
in  this  diftrefsful  fituation ;  and  as  Csefar 
threatened  to  hang  the  pirates  that  took  him 

at  fea,  fo  Dumourier  with  menaces  ordered 

\ 

the  Hanoverian  foldier,  whofe  prifoner  he 
was,  to  perform  for  him  the  mofi:  fervile 
offices. 


.  In  ij  ,  when  an  Emperor,  an  Emprefs, 
and  a  King,  confpired  to  opprefs  the  people  of 
Poland,  divided  their  dominions,  and  drove 
off  the  inhabitants  like  herds  of  cattle,  Du* 
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mourier  was  there  in  the  fervice  of  the  re¬ 
public,  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  French 
volunteers.  Judging  it  in  his  power  to  ftrike 
ap  advantageous  fcroke,  he  called  together  his 
principal  officers,  and  fubmitted  his  plan  to 
their  confideration.  It  appeared  defperate  to 

all,  and  all,  as  with  one  voice,  exprefied  their 
difient. 

So,  gentlemen,  faid  Dumourier,  you  will 
not  fight  ?  Well,  I  fay  you  fhall. — Then  a f- 
fembling  his  men,  he  told  them,  that  thofe 
who  were  not  ready  to  go  to  hell  with  him 
immediately  might  retire.  Nor  was  this  ad- 
vertifement  fuperfluous  ;  for  leading  them  to 
the  attack  of  the  enemy  at  Cracow,  near  two 
hundred  of  them  were  killed  upon  the  fpot, 
and  fixty  more  difabled  for  life.  Succefs, 
however,  crowned  his  enterprize. 

Equally  fit  for  the  cabinet  and  the  field 
the  verfatility  of  his  talents  recommended 

^  2  him 
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1  v 

him  to  the" notice  of  Louis  XV.  According- 
ingly,  in  the  year  1772,  when  that  Monarch, 
wifhing  for  good  information  refpedling  the 
revolution  in  Sweden,  fent  thither,  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  Minifters,  four  perfons 
in  whom  he  could  confide.  Dumourier  was 
one  of  the  number.  The  diligence  of  him- 
felf  and  his  colleagues  was  feconded  by  the 
difpatch  of  their  couriers.  The  King  aiked 
his  Minifters,  if  they  had  any  news  from 
Sweden,  and  was  told  they  had  none.  Why 
then,  faid  he,  I  have,  and  communicated  to 
them  the  contents  of  his  difpatches.  The 

1  * 

Minifters,  provoked  at  finding  that  men  not 
immediately  under  their  command  had  inter¬ 
fered  in  the  affairs  of  ftate,  prevailed  upon  the 
weak  Monarch  to  facrifice  the  emiflaries  that 
had  ferved  him  too  well  ;  and  both  Dumou¬ 
rier  and  a  M.  Favier  were  put  into  the  Ba- 

A. 

ftille  on  their  return. 

* 
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No  man  knows  better  than  the  commander 
of  the  Belgic  army  how  to  infpire  his  troops 
with  confidence  and  courage.  His  liberal 
praife,  often  bellowed  before  it  has  been  de- 
ferved,  makes  them  eager  to  earn  the  reputa¬ 
tion  they  have  received  in  advance  ;  and  that 
he  may  teach  them  not  to  fpare  their  perfons, 
he  is  ever  at  their  head,  and  in  the  hotteft  of 
the  file.  His  activity  is  equal  to  his  courage  : 
he  uefpifes  a  foft  bed  and  a  luxurious  table, 
and  can  content  himfelf  upon  occafion  with 
the  fcanty  fare  of  a  foot  foldier.  In  the  mofl 
urgent  preffure  of  the  mofl  multiplied  affairs, 
he  gives  his  orders  with  the  quicknefs  of  in¬ 
tuition,  and  with  mathematical  precifion. 
Above  the  affedlation  of  gravitv,  that  is  °rene- 
rally  the  mark  of  a  fhaliow  mind,  he  difeovers 
infinite  humour  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  moft  fe- 
rious  occupation,  ftill  finds  time  for  his  jeft  - 
and  always  greater  than  the  occafion  that  calls 
for  his  care,  he  feems  to  make  bufinefs  his 
fport,  and  fport  his  bufinefs :  pofTeffed  at  the 

113  U  J  fame 
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fame  time  of  a  comprehenfive  underftanding, 
a  forefight  almofl:  more  than  human,  and  im- 
meafurable  ambition,  he  appears  born  to  up¬ 
hold,  or  to  overturn  an  empire. 

To  thefe  qualifications  of  a  foldier  and  a 
general,  he  joins  the  liberal  endowments  of  a 
fcholar.  The  Latin,  the  Spanifli,  the  Italian, 
and  the  Englifh  languages,  are  familiar  to 
him  ;  nor  is  he  a  ftranger  to  ancient,  or  mo¬ 
dern  literature. 

The  temper  of  his  foul  entitles  him  to  ftill 
higher  praife.  He  unites  the  mildefl:  and 

moll  fociable  difpofition  to  “the  firmnefs  of  a 

/  r  -  , 

ftoic  ;  and  fuch  is  the  inflexibility  of  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  that  his  word  is  better  than  the  bond 
of  ordinary  men. 

His  perfon  is  uncommonly  diminutive  and 
emaciated,  and  little  anfwerable  to  fuch  magr 
nitude  of  mind ;  but  his  fallow  vifage  is 

brightened 
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brightened  by  a  look  highly  expreffive  of  vi¬ 
vacity  and  intelligence.  In  a  word,  it  may 
be  faid,  that  the  moft  extraordinary  events 
this  age  has  feen  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  moft  extraordinary  man  of  the  age. 

From  Liege  it  was  our  intention  to  turn 
our  fteps  to  the  eaftward,  and  vifit  the  army 
of  General  Cuftine  ;  but  a  rumour  reaching 
our  ears  of  an  impending  war  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  we  thought  it  moft  advife- 
abie  to  repair  to  Paris,  to  be  ready  to  return 
home,  in  cafe  an  event  fp  deplorable  for 
both  countries  fhould  really  take  place. 

When  we  were  about  three  leagues  on 
pur  way,  our  horfes  flopping  to  reft  and  eat, 
we  thought  we  could  not  do  better  than  to 
eat  like  wife.— You  are  in  the  right.  Gentle* 
men,  faid  a  man,  who  pulled  off  his  night- 
pap  as  he  came  in,  and  whom,  from  the  hu¬ 
mility  of  his  addrefs,  I  took  at  firft  for  the 

H  4  landlord^ 
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landlord,  you  are  in  the  right,  gentlemen, 

faid  he,  to  make  a  repaft  here,  for  you  will 

\  '  ' 

not  find  fo  much  as  a  glafs  of  water  on  the 

'  \ 

road.  How  fo,  faid  I  ? — Three  leagues  fur¬ 
ther  on,  anfwered  he,  you  will  meet  with 
the  army  of  Valence,  which  has  been  in  that 
part  of  the  country  thefe  five  or  fix  days, 
and  has  abfolutely  eaten  it  up.  In  what  flate 
is  the  army  ?  faid  I. — In  high  health  and  fpi- 
rits  :  they  are  like  fo  many  enrages  *  ;  and  if 
Beaulieu  had  not  got  out  of  their  way  with 
his  troops,  I  verily  believe  not  a  man  of  them 
would  have  efcaped.  My  brother,  conti¬ 
nued  he,  is  Burgomafter  of  Pai,  a  fmall  place 
at  four  or  five  leagues  diftance  from  hence  ; 
and  as,  he  is  gone  to  Liege  on  bufinefs,  I  am 
obliged  to  a£t  as  his  fubftitute.  I  have  quar¬ 
tered  the  foldiers  in  every  corner  of  every 
houfe ;  there  are  forty-feven  in  our  own, 
though  it  confiftsonly  of  three  rooms.  More, 

/  i 

however,  are  continually  arriving,  and  no 
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longer  ago  than  yellerday,  fome  officers  of 
the  national  volunteers,  when  I  told  them  I 
had  no  lodgings  to  give  them,  threatened  to 
hang  me.  I  obferved  to  them,  that  they 
would  get  very  little  room  by  putting  me  out 
of  the  way,  as  I  only  occupied  a  corner  of 
the  floor  in  the  fame  clofet  with  my  mother 
and  filler.  You  Ihould  complain,  faid  I,  in¬ 
terrupting  him,  of  this  intolerable  infolence 
to  the  General.  Slue  voulez  vous ,  laid  he, 
after  a  long  day’s  march  in  fuch  cold  wea¬ 
ther  ?  It  is  no  wonder  they  Ihould  be  vexed, 
when  they  find  no  fire  to  warm  their  frozen 

j 

hands,  or  room  to  reft  their  wearv  limbs.  I 
am,  however,  fo  tired  of  all  this,  that  I  was 
going  to  put  my  mother  and  filler  on  the 
horfe,  to  walk  myfelf  to  Liege  by  their  fide, 
and  to  abandon  the  houfe  to  the  difcretion  of 
ourvifitors;  but  General  de  la  Marche,  who 
commands  the  vanguard,  hearing  of  my  in¬ 
tention,  lent  me  a  polite  meffage,  requelling 
me  not  to  llir,  under  pain  of  military  execu¬ 
tion. 
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lion.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  faid  I,  after  being 
forced  to  give  up  your  houfe,  that  you  fhould 
be  (hot  for  wifhing  to  leave  it.  Confider,  re¬ 
plied  he,  that  the  exigencies  of  the  war  oblige 
them  to  be  fevere,  and  that  ordinary  rules 
will  not  apply  to  thefe  extraordinary  cafes.  I 
am  now  ordered  to.  fuperintend  a  convoy  of 
bombs  and  cannon-balls,  and  am  colle&ing 
waggons  for  that  purpofe — Yes. — Here  he 
fuddenly  paufed,  took  off  his  night-cap,  laid 
it  on  the  table,  put  up  his  hand  again,  and 
began  to  rub  his  head,  which  I  now  perceived 
to  be  tonfured.  Then,  as  if  fatisfied  of  his 
own  identity,  he  re  fumed  with  a  Sardonic 
fmile  :  Yes  :  I,  a  minifter  of  the  gofpel,  and 
a  preacher  of  peace  and  univerfal  benevo¬ 
lence,  am  fent  upon  this  murderous  miflion. 
It  relieves  me,  however,  from  their  import-u¬ 
nity. — They  muft  have  ten  thoufand  weight 
of  ftraw,  and  we  have  not  a  trufs  in  the  vil¬ 
lage. — They  muft  have  more  bread  in  one  day 
than  we  have  flour  remaining.  Firft  we  had 

the 
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the  emigrants  with  us,  then  the  Auflrians, 
and  now  we  have  the  French.  The  French 
are  a  brave  nation  ;  I  was  once  in  the  fervice 
of  the  French,  and  1  am  a  friend  to  their 
caufe.  I  admire  their  noble  fyftem  of  liberty 
and  equality,  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  we  fhall 
all  be  perfe&ly  happy,  by  the  time  that,  be¬ 
tween  them  and  their  enemies,  we  are  all  en¬ 
tirely  undone. 

I  exhorted  him  to  patience. — You  are  an 
Englifhman,  faid  he,  your  kingdom  paffed 
through  fix  centuries  of  revolutions ;  you  are 
in  your  element ;  but  our  little  country  has 
been  whole  ages  without  any  political  con- 
vulfion,  and  thefe  are  diftreffing  novelties  to 
us.  I  am  determined  not  to  flay — I  will  go 
to  England,  where  every  thing  at  prefent  is 
quiet.  To  England  !  faid  I,  why  the  King’s 
Minifters  themfelves  have  exprefled  their  fears 
of  an  infurre£tion. — I  will  go  to  Holland 
then. — As  foon  as  England  declares  war^  faid 

I,  to 
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I,  to  ferve  the  Dutch,  Holland  will  be  ovei> 

\  \ 

run  by  the  French  troops,  and  the  patriots 
will  take  up  arms  again. — I  will  go  to  Swit¬ 
zerland  then  :  I  have  a  fmall  eftate  in  the 

„  I  t  r.. 

canton  of  Berne. — The  worfhipful  Senate  of 
Berne,  faid  I,  are  obliged  already  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  means  of  extraordinary  feverity  to 
keep  the  profane  vulgar  in  order,  and  may 
very  foon  meet  with  the  fate  of  his  Moft 
High  Highnefs  the  Prince  Bifliop  of  Liege  *. 
I  declare  to  heaven,  exclaimed  the  charitable 
prieft,  that  I  believe  a  univerfal  phrenzy  has 
feized  upon  all  mankind.  There  will  foop  be 
no  corner  of  the  world  for  a  peaceable  man  to 
hide  his  head  in.  What  can  be  the  caufe  of 

t 

all  this  contention  between  the  people  and 
their  governors  ! — I’ll  tell  you,  faid  my  com¬ 
panion  : — When  a  man  has  got,  no  matter 

«.  /  ,  i 

how,  a  fhug,  warm,  and  comfortable  houfe 
over  his  head,  has  been  long  in  pofTefiion  of 

*  Son  AltefTe  Cdiffime. 
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it,  and  has  fitted  it  up  to  fuit  his  own  con¬ 
venience,  he  will  not  turn  himfelf  out,  nor 
will  the  right  owner  get  in  again  without  a 
lavv-fuit. 

Our  converfation  lafted  as  long  as  our  flay* 
The  honeft  fimplicity  of  his  mind,  joined  to 
•many  marks  of  fhrewdnefs,  and  of  folid  fen  fa, 

— -  .  I 

his  univerfal  philanthropy,  and  the  charitable 
conftrudtion  he  put.  upon  affronts  and  offences 
ottered  to  himfelf,  endeared  the  man  to  me ; 
and  I  could  perceive,  that  the  attention  which' 
I  paid  to  his  lamentations,  and  my  feeming 
to  feel  for  his  embarraffments,  had  procured 
me  his  good  will.  We  parted  like  old  friends ; 
he  fhook  me  affectionately  by  the  hand,  gave 
me  his  benediction,  wiflied  me  fafe  out  of  the 
war  that  threatened  my  country,  and  faid  he 
hoped  cn  fome  future  day  to  fee  me  there ; 
for  in  fpite  of  the  revolutionary  rumours  I 
objected,  he  feemed  ftill  to  have  a  ftrong  de¬ 
fire  to  pay  England  a  vifit. 


We 
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We  had  not  gone  far,  when  we  found  the 
villages  full  of  foldiers,  and  when  we  had  ad¬ 
vanced  a  little  further  ftill,  we  met  with  bo¬ 
dies  of  horfe  and  foot,  with  their  cannon  and 
ammunition,  proceeding  towards  Liege. 

Valence’s  army,  without  doubt,  was  the 
flower  of  the  French  foldiery,  being  princi¬ 
pally  compofed  of  dragoons,  huffars,  and  gre¬ 
nadiers  ;  nor  have  I  often  feen  a  finer  fet  of 
fellows.  The  regular  troops  were  perfe&ly 
well  clothed ;  their  appearance  was  truly  mar¬ 
tial  ;  and  the  infults  of  the  bleak  north- 
wind,  that  called  up  the  blood  into  their 
cheeks,  heightened  their  look  of  health.  I 
regretted  much  that  fome  of  my  prejudiced 
countrymen  were  not  there,  who  carry  their 
contempt  of  our  Gallic  neighbours  to  an  ex- 
cefs  as  unjuftifiable,  as  many  of  the  French 
do  their  efteem  of  the  Englifh.  As  to  the 
national  guards,  their  drefs  was  as  tattered  as 

their 
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their  colours,  which  bore  right  honourable 
marks  of  fervice. 

'V  *  l  '  '  • 

We  had  made  a  large  allowance  for  the 
priefFs  prediflion  of  bad  fare  upon  the  road. 
We  fhould  have  done  better,  if  in  this  cafe 
we  had  placed  greater  faith  in  the  church  ; 
for  we  found  ail  he  had  told  u$  almoft  lite¬ 
rally  verified. 

At  a  place  where  our  horles  were  eatin^ 
their  com,  we  alked  the  landlord,  if  he  could 
give  us  a  bottle  of  wine  ?— Wine  !  laid  he, 
there  is  not  a  bottle  of  wine  left  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Had  he  any  room  where  we  could  warm 
ourfelves  ?— My  houfe,  faid  he,  is  full  of  huf- 
lars  5  but  I  make  no  aoubt  that  they  w'ill  af- 
ford  you  a  place  near  the  lire.  We  went  in  ; 
the  appearance  of  Englilhmen,  as  ufual,  oc- 
calioned  a  difplay  of  French  urbanity,  and 
we  were  forced  to  accept  the  moll:  comfort¬ 
able  feats.  Next  to  mine  was  an  officer, 

whofe 
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whofe  opinion  I  afked  of  the  Auftrian  troops* 
They  ftand  fire  very  well,  faid  he  ;  but  we 
can  never  perfuade  them  to  meet  us  hand  to 
hand.  At  Malliens*',  no  fooner  did  they  hear 
our  Commanders  give  the  word,  a  la  bayon - 
nettey  a  Fanne  blanche ,  than  they  ran  from 
their  entrenchments  ;  while  the  men  of  the 
maih-gUard,  finding  they  could  not  efcape* 
fell  upon  their  knees,  and  begged  for  quarter. 

When  we  went  to  pay  for  the  only  refrcfh- 

* 

ment  we  could  procure,  a  glafs  of  bad  fmall 
beer,  we  found  the  whole  family  huddled  to¬ 
gether  in  a  little  fmoky  hole,  hardly  more 
than  fix  feet  fquare.  In  this  unpleafant  fitu^ 
ation,  I  was  furprized  at  their  good  humour* 
and  at  the  content  pictured  in  their  counte¬ 
nances,  which  was  much  at  variance  with 
*  ! 

,  r  -<■  *  -  (  '  i  •  «  .  f  -0*.  *  • 

-  Having  no  map  fufficiently  minute  to  refer  to,  I  am 
not  lure  of  this  orthography  being  the  right.  I  can  only 
follow  the  Frenchman's  pronunciation.  It  is  a  place  near 
Namur. 
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the  tears  drawn  from  their  eyes  by  the  fmoke 
of  the  wood  fire.  We  are  very  well  fatisfied, 
faid  the  woman,  with  our  guefts,  the  huf- 
fars  ;  they  are  honeft,  civil,  and  orderly ;  but 
the  little  footmen  in  blue  (meaning  the  na¬ 
tional  volunteers)  pilfer  every  thing  that 
comes  in  their  way. 

Smet  was  the  place  at  which  we  had  pur- 
pofed  fleeping.  Our  provident  coachman, 
however,  fearing  it  might  not  afford  enter- 
tamment  for  man  and  horfe ,  determined  to 
nufs  no  accommodations  he  might  meet  with 
on  the  road.  His  wife  intentions  were  of  no 
avail.  At  fome  places  there  was  room  for 
the  horfes,  but  none  for  us  ;  at  others  there 
were  beds,  but  no  ftabling ;  at  Sinet  there 
was  neither  one  nor  the  other.  We  were 
therefore  obliged  to  drive  to  the  next  village, 
a  league  and  a  half  further  on.  It  was  mid¬ 
night  when  we  reached  it,  our  cattle  tired 
with  the  length  of  time  they  had  been 

T 
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upon  their  legs,  and  we  almoft  frozen  ftiff  by 
our  long  expofure  to  the  fevere  no&urnal 
cold  in  an  open  carriage. 

This  village  was  one  of  the  moft  miferable 
in  Europe  ;  and  the  only  inn,  or  rather  pot- 
houfe,  it  contained,  was  worthy  of  fuch  a 
village.  We  knocked  firft  at  the  door,  and 
then  at  the  window,  and  were  at  length  an- 
fwered  by  the  landlord,  who  did  not  find  our 
being  in  the  cold  a  fufficient  reafon  for  his 
getting  out  of  a  warm  bed.  There  was  no 
contefting  the  propriety  of  this  calculation, 
of  which  his  feelings  were  the  fupreme 
judge.  Ours,  however,  that  were  very  pain-' 
ful,  fet  us  to  calculating  too,  and  we  thought 
it  demonftrable,  that  the  only  way  for  us  to 
get  any  reft,  was  to  deprive  every  body  in  the 
houfe  of  theirs. 

At  the  end  of  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour’s  rapping  and  roaring,  we  convinced  the 

landlord 
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landlord  of  the  inverfe  of  our  propofition  : 
that  the  only  way  for  him  to  gtt  aov,  was 
not  to  deny  it  to  us.  He  rofe,  and  opened 
the  door,  with  fomewhat  of  a  fullen  demea¬ 
nour.  By  degrees  he  grew  more  civil,  and 
gave  us  every  thing  his  houfe  afforded  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  a  little  dry  bread,  a  glafs  of  cold 
watei ,  and  a  fcanty  bed  of  ftraw  fpread  upon 
the  ftones  of  the  apartment,  that  was  at  once 
the  kitchen  and  the  public  room. 

A  man  muft  know  what  it  is  to  be  ftarv- 
mg  with  cold  and  hunger  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  after  a  journey  of  fifteen  hours,  to 
conceive  the  pleafure  we  felt  at  obtaining 

fuch  wretched  accommodations,  in  fo  wretch¬ 
ed  a  hovel.  My  companion,  indeed,  was  little 
the  better  for  his  bed.  He  did  not  clofe  his 
eyes  during  the  whole  night;  but  as  in 

“  eiSht  years  wandering,  and  eight  years 
war,”  I  had  fometimes  wanted  even  ftraw,  I 

1  2  did 
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did  not,  during  the  whole  night,  open  mine. 
The  next  day  brought  us  to  Givet. 

Givet  can  boafl  of  nothing  fufficiently  re* 
markable  to  detain  a  traveller ;  and  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  Charlemont  adjoining  to  it,  and  render¬ 
ed  almoft  impregnable  by  its  lofty  lituation  on 
a  rock,  overlooking  the  Maefe,  might  have 
been  vifited  in  an  hour.  Thirty-fix,  however, 
elapfed  before  we  could  get  away ;  fuch  was 
the  difficulty  we  met  with  in  procuring 
horfes,  or  a  carriage  of  any  kind.  Hopelefs 
of  getting  any  thing  better,  we  at  laft  agreed 
to  give  forty-five  livres  for  a  cart  to  carry  us 
and  our  baggage  to  Rocroi,  which  was  double 
what  travelling  port  would  have  coft  us,  the 
diftance  being  only  eight  leagues.  The  greater 
part  of  the  firft  three,  when  our  fpeed  could 
match  that  of  our  vehicle,  we  walked  on 
foot ;  but  as  foon  as  we  left  Fumay,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  foreft  of  the  Ardennes,  the  depth  of 

the 
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the  mud  reconciled  us  to  our  humble  convey- 
ance. 

It  is  hardly  poffible  to  imagine  a  wilder 
country.  F rom  the  place  laft  mentioned  to 
the  poft-houfe  without  the  gates  of  Rocroi, 
a  fpace  of  five  long  leagues,  there  is  not  even 
the  fhadow  of  a  habitation.  One  dreary 
mountain  follows  another,  and  heath  and 
wood,  in  alternate  fucceflion,  prefent  a 
change  of  fcenery  indeed,  but  give  no  relief 
to  the  difappointed  vifion.  In  the  dead  feafon, 
the  ruffet  of  the  oaks  add  to  the  tedious  gloom 
of  the  landfcape,  which  the  verdure  of  the 
ipring  muft,  no  doubt  render  fomewhat  more 
tolerable.  Before  the  vigilance  of  the  Mare* 
chaujfee  and  the  feyerity  of  the  laws,  had 
cleared  the  country  of  robbers,  thefe  roads 
were  the  theatre  of  many  a  murder,  The 

A  body  of  guards  on  horfeback,  employed  folely  in  the 
protection  of  the  highways,  unlefs  in  time  of  vyar^  They 
are  now  called  the  Gendarmerie  Natiojiale, 

1 3 
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poftillion  and  the  horfes  were  involved  in  the 

% 

misfortune,  and  dragged  into  the  foreft, 
which  lent  a  cover  to  the  crime,  and  often 
hid  the  fate  of  the  haplefs  traveller  from  the 
knowledge  of  his  anxious  relations. 


Sometimes  the  banditti,  either  from  a  want 
of  time,  or  of  folicitude,  left  the  bodies  un¬ 
concealed,  and  here  and  there  a  crofs  ere&ed 
on  the  fpot,  {till  tells  the  tale  of  murdered 
paffengers. 


At  prefent  nothing  is  to  be  apprehended  ; 
and  if  our  lives  were  in  danger,  it  could  only 
be  from  the  overturning  of  our  vehicle. 
Though  the  cart  was  hung  fo  low,  that  this 
feemed  impoffible,  the  inconceivable  badnefs  of 
the  roads,  more  than  once  very  nearly  proved 
the  contrary.  The  fame  caufe  made  our  rate 
of  travelling  fomething  lefs  than  a  league  an 
hour,  and  gave  the  rain  time  to  make  its  way 
through  our  great  coats,  while  the  uneven- 

nefs 
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nefs  of  the  road  confpired  with  the  nature  of 
the  carriage  to  jolt  us  in  a  moft  horrible  man¬ 
ner.  We  might  literally  be  faid  to  be  broke 
upon  the  wheel. 

Coming  in  fuch  a  queftionable  fhape  to 
Rocroi,  the  better  inns  refufed  to  receive  us. 
So  relative,  however,  is  human  happinefs, 
that  a  bad  bottle  of  wine,  an  indifferent  fup- 
per,  a  fhabby  room,  and  hard  beds,  made  us 
two  of  the  moft  contented  men  in  the  uni- 
verfe. 

It  is  needlefs  to  fay,  how  we  fet  off  the 
next  morning  from  thence  in  a  chaife  with 
poft-horfes  ;  how  at  the  next  ft  age  we  found 
carriage  horfes  without  a  carriage,  and  faddle 
hories  without  a  faddle  ;  how  we  were  in 
confequence  obliged  to  pay  extravagantly  dear 
for  fuch  an  equipage  as  that  of  the  preceding 
day  to  carry  our  baggage  to  Mezieres  ;  and 
how  we  walked  three  leagues  with  our  bpot- 

I  4  tops 
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tops  m  the  mud.  The  new  fyftem  of  equa¬ 
lity  forbad  us  to  complain  ;  for  great  numbers 

*  \  * 

of  foldiers  were  travelling  merrily  in  both  di¬ 
rections,  though  as  deep  in  the  mire  as  our- 

felves. 

Mezieres  was  the  term  of  thefe  petty  mis¬ 
fortunes.  There  for  three  louis-d’ors  we 
hired  a  tolerable  chaife,  with  a  pair  of  horfes, 
to  convey  us  in  two  days  to  Rheims.  The 
diftance  is  only  eighteen  leagues;  but  the 
firft  half  of  it,  to  Rhotel,  is  not  a  journey  of 
eafy  performance.  I  defy  an  Englifhman, 
who  has  never  been  out  of  his  country,  to 
conceive  the  poffible  exiftence  of  fuch  roads, 
or  an  Englilh  carriage  to  advance  a  hundred 
yards  along  them  without  overturning. — 
Wanting  a  good  foundation,  and  being  com- 
pofed  of  materials  of  a  very  friable  nature, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  refift  the  conftant 
pafTage  of  heavy  artillery  and  ftores  to  the 
army,  and  are  become  no  better  than  one  con¬ 
tinued 
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tinued  fiough.  The  great  ftones  that  have 
lately  been  thrown  in  at  random,  have  not 
rendered  them  more  iolid,  but  have  made 
them  more  dangerous. 

I 

We  had  not  gone  far  before  we  difcovered 
that  our  driver  was  a  wit.  Mejfeurs,  faid  he, 
vous  voila  a  Ver failles.  How  at  Verfailles, 
faid  we,  feeing  no  appearance  of  a  town,  and 

wondering  by  what  magic  this  might  be. _ 

Yes,  gentlemen,  replied  he,  pointing  with 
his  whip,  you  are  at  Verfailles.  We  looked  a 
little  onward,  and  faw  a  loaded  waggon  lying 
on  its  fide,  which  had  given  occafion  to  this 

l 

bad  pun  on  the  French  word  ver/er,  to  over¬ 
turn. 

A  little  farther  on,  we  met  feveral  others 
with  teams  of  fourteen,  fixteen,  and  nine* 
teen  horfes,  and  were  allured,  heaven  knows 
with  what  truth,  that  one  very  heavily  laden 
had  been  drawn  through  the  world  of  the 

road 
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road  by  no  lefs  than  fifty  ;  and  chat  the  dili¬ 
gence  with  twelve  had  been  nine  hours  tra¬ 
velling  the  five  leagues  between  Mezieres  and 
1’Aunoy,  the  village  at  which  we  llept. 

Arriving  very  early,  and  purpofing  a  very 

* 

early  departure  the  next  morning,  we  told 
the  landlord  we  fhould  be  glad  to  fup  at  half 
paft  eight.  At  half  part  eight  !  laid  he  with 
aftonifhment.  If,  faid  I,  fo  early  an  hour  puts 
you  to  any  inconvenience,  let  it  be  half  part 
nine.  Is  not  half  paft  eight,  anfwered  he,  a 
very  late  hour  for  fupper  ? — Why,  at  what 
hour  do  you  generally  fup  vourfelves  ? — About 
five,  faid  the  landlord. 


The  appellation  of  la  Champagne  Pouil - 
leufe  *  emphatically  befpeaks  the  poverty  of 
the  country,  which  having  preferved  the  in¬ 
habitants  from  much  intercourse  with  ftran^ 


*  Loufy. 
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gers,  has  alfo  preferved  the  regular  hours, 
and  fimpliclty  of  manners  of  ancient  times. 

Of  all  the  provinces  we  had  travelled 
through,  this  was  the  only  one  that  feemed 
in  a  bad  ifate  of  cultivation,  rather  owing,  I 
prefume,  to  the  notorious  fterility  of  the  foil, 
than  to  the  want  of  hands,  or  to  the  ravages 
of  war.  Some  were,  no  doubt,  committed 
by  the  mercenaries  of  Pruffia,  and  feme  by 
the  outcafls  of  France.  If  credit  may  be  given 
to  the  report  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try,  the  exploits  of  the  latter  maybe  reduced 
to  the  burning  of  Vaux,  and  feveral  other 
villages,  the  ravifhing  of  children,  the  muti¬ 
lating  of  women,  and  the  murdering  of  de- 
fencelefs  men.  Yet  thefe  high  and  puiflant 
lords  boafted,  that  they  fhould  ever  be  found 
Jur  le  chemm  de  P  bonneur*.  Such  was  pof- 

■|  *  -  •  -  -  . 

%  On  the  road  of  honour, 

fibly 
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fibly  their  intention  ;  but  fomehow  or  other 
they  have  certainly  loft  their  way. 

\ 

We  continued  ours,  and  arrived  at  Rheims 
on  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  December.  As 
the  King  was  to  go  to  the  Convention  to 
make  his  defence  on  the  26th,  we  fent  off  our 
baggage  by  the  diligence,  and  took  faddle- 
hories  at  the  poft-houfe.  Owing  to  the  con- 
ftant  paflage  of  couriers,  the  bidets  were  worfe 
than  French  bidets  generally  are  ;  and  more 
than  once  we  were  difmounted  by  the  falling 
of  our  fteeds,  or  by  their  being  incapable  of 
reaching  the  end  of  the  fta°;e, 

O  O 

During  the  whole  of  the  journey  we  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  apprehenfion  of  a  war  with 
England  was  peculiarly  painful  to  the  French. 
Though  flufhed  with  their  late  fuccefles,  and 
€i  confident  againft  a  world  in  arms,”  it  was 
evident  there  was  nothing  they  dreaded  more 

than 
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than  fuch  an  event ;  not  merely  on  account 
of  the  mifchief  that  might  enfue,  but  becaufe  j 
it  would  force  them  to  regard  as  enemies  the 
only  nation  in  Europe  they  confidered  as  their 
friends. 

All  along  the  road,  they  anxioufly  afked 
us  what  we  thought  would  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  armament  in  England.  We 
frankly  told  them  we  prefumed  it  would  be 
war,  and  generally  obferved  a  moment  of 
file  nee  and  dejection  follow  the  delivery  of 
our  opinion.  But  foon  briftling  up  at  the  af- 
pe&  of  new  dangers,  feveral  of  them  faid _ 

Well  !  if  all  the  world  be  determined  to 
fight  with  us,  we  will  fight  with  all  the 
world.  We  can  be  killed  but  once.” 

The  imminence  of  hoftilities,  however, 
diminifhed  in  no  degree  the  refpe&  they 
fhewed  us  as  Englifhmen ;  and  not  only  we 
did  not  meet  with  any  thing  like  an  infult  in 

the 
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the  whole  of  our  tour ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
we  experienced  every  where  particular  kind- 
nefs  and  attention.  They  feemed  eagerly  to 
court  our  good  opinion  ;  and  frequently  beg¬ 
ged  us  not  to  aferibe  to  a  whole  nation  the 
faults  of  individuals,  and  not  to  charge  their 
government  with  diforders  its  prefent  ftate  of 
vacillation  rendered  it  incompetent  to  reprefs. 
If  there  were  any  difputing  fuch  high  autho¬ 
rities  as  Mr.  Burke,  and  the  collective  wifdom 
of  the  Kings  of  the  continent,  I  confefs  I 
fhould  never  have  fufpeCted,  that  I  was  tra¬ 
velling  among  a  nation  of  favages,  madmen, 
and  affaffins.  I  fhould  rather  have  wifhed 
with  Shakefpeare, 

.  4  f  X  *  *->  *  *  *  "t  V 

- that  tliefe  contending  kingdoms, 

England  and  France,  whofe  very  fhores  look  pale 
With  envy  of  each  other’s  happinefs. 

May  ceafe  their  hatred— 

- that  never  war  advance 

Her  bleeding  fword  ’twixt  England  and  fair  France — 
That  Englifh  may  as  French,  French  Englifhmen, 
Receive  each  other. 


We 
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We  reached  Paris  the  day  before  the  King’s 
defence  came  on.  The  fid  catadrophe  of  the 
unfortunate  Monarch  was,  no  doubt,  an  event 
of  mighty  magnitude,  and  teeming  with  a 
multitude  of  others.  It  was  probably  the  lad 
groan  of  royalty  in  France,  and  the  lad 
great  convulfion  of  all  thofe  that  have  di- 

t 

drafted  the  country  for  four  years  pad.  It 
cannot  be  judified  ;  nor  is  it  the  feafon  for 
extenuation,  now  that  the  dream  of  prejudice 
flows  drong,  and  the  phantafm  of  a  murdered 
King  dalks  before  our  frighted  imagination, 
and  makes 

— —We  fools  of  nature 
So  horridly  to  fhake  our  difpofition, 

With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  fouls. 

Confident,  however,  in  truth,  and  my 
good  intentions,  I  fhall  brave  the  extreme 
opinion  - of  the  times,  the  ready  cenfure  of 
either  party,  and  the  finider  interpretations 
of  illiberal  minds  ;  and  fhall  hazard  a  few  re¬ 
flections 
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flexions  and  remarks,  that  a  very  long  refi-* 
dence  in  the  country  qualifies  me,  in  fome 
degree  to  make. 

t 

The  King’s  confpiring  againft  the  new  go¬ 
vernment  has  been  made  a  queftion  in  Eng- 
gland,  but  it  never  was  one  in  France,  at  leaft 
With  any  perforuef  good  faith  or  candour.  A 
number  of  minute  fadts,  that  were  loft  in  the 
diftance,  formed  an  aggregate  fufficiently  evi¬ 
dent  on  the  fpot,  and  carried  three-fold 
convidtion  to  every  mind.  The  frontiers  no 
better  guarded,  after  fourteen  weeks  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  than  at  the  firft  moment  of  ho- 
ftilities,  though  Lewis  XVL  was  inverted 
with  full  powers  to  augment  and  difpofe  of 
the  military  force,  and  though  hundreds  of 
thoufands  flood  panting  for  the  fignal  to  fly 
to  the  defence  of  their  country,  might  alone 
fuffice,  and  will  alone  juftify  the  fatal  tenth 
of  Auguft.  ••  .  '  'v:l  tlrra 


Before 
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Before  that  period*  there  was  but  one  opi¬ 
nion  on  the  fubjedi,  and  the  ftauncheft  roy* 
alifts  in  Prance,  with  their  ufual  imprudence, 
ufed  to  difcharge  the  emigrant  princes  and 
nobles  from  all  blame  of  rebellion,  by  afiert- 
*  ing  that  the  King  was  adting  in  concert  with 

them,  and  by  appealing  to  the  evidence  of  his 
condudt. 

It  is  often  alked  if  the  King  had  iiot  a  right 
to  defend  himfelf  in  his  own  houfe  ?- — But 
had  not  the  people  a  right  to  employ  the 
only  means  left  to  preferve  the  liberty  they 
had  purchafed  at  the  expence  of  fuch  a  ftrug- 
gle  ?  And  does  not  the  Monarch  Hand  in  the 
culpable  predicament  of  a  man  who,  in  his 
own  defence,  kills  another,  while  he  himfelf 
is  engaged  in  the  commiffion  of  fome  illegal 
a<5t  ?  It  is  afked,  if  the  Affembly  had  not 
the  power  to  declare  the  forfeiture  of  the 
crown  ?  Yes :  but  there  was  a  ftrong  party 
of  members  under  the  influence,  or  in  the 
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pay  of  the  civil  lift,  and  a  ftill  ftronger  one 
of  the  fa&ion,  called  Feuillants ,  who  dreaded 
the  prevalence  of  the  republicans  more  than 
that  of  the  King.  Befides,  allowing  them  all 
to  have  been  unbiafted*  a  grave  aflembly  could 

not  have  hurled  him  from  his  throne  in  an 

% 

inftant.  Too  prudent  to  be  guilty  of  any 
overt  act,  a  vis  inerticc  was  the  only  means 
he  ufed  to  bring  the  nation  again  under  the 
yoke  ;  and  while  the  legiflative  body,  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  judgment,  would  have  been  in- 
veftigating  fafts,  invalidating  excufes,  and 
tearing  away  the  pretexts  with  which  he 
veiled  his  negleft,  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick 
would  have  executed  judgment  on  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  threat. 

In  fifteen  days  after  the  attack  of  theThuil- 
Ieries,  the  executive  council  raifed  a  force 
fufficient  to  repel  the  enemy  :  in  fifteen  days 
more  it  would  have  been  too  late. 

It 
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It  is  a  Iked  again,  whether  the  National 
AfTemblv ,  and  the  armed  force*  had  not  fworn 
to  obferve  the  conftitution  ?  Yes  :  but  as  the 
conftitutiOn  ltfelf  declared,  that  the  nation 
had  the  imprefcriptible  right  of  changing  its 
government  at  pleafure,  that  oath  could  only 
be  binding  as  long  as  it  was  confident  with 
the  interefi,  or  agreeable  to  the  wilhes  of 
the  people.  Now  the  adhefion  of  all  the  de- 
partments  to  the  King’s  depofition,  and  num- 
berlefs  fpontaneous  addreffes  of  felicitation* 
have  given  room  to  fay,  that  the  Parifian  in- 
furgents  on  that  day  fpoke  the  fenfe  of  the 
nation.  The  good  people  of  England,  taking 
it  upon  the  credit  of  good  men*  who  have 
not  been  out  of  the  ifland  fince  the  revolu* 
tion,  fay  it  Was  the  fenfe  of  a  faction.  I  ne¬ 
ver  contend  with  ,  revelation,  or  with  men 
lnlpired ;  and*  indeed*  my  own  obfervation 
inclines  me  alfo  to  fay,  that  the  defenders  of 
the  new  fyftem  are  a  faction :  the  petty,  def- 
perate,  and  defpicable  fadion  of  the  eighty- 
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four  departments,  fupported  by  fevei'al  mil- 
lions  of  men  in  arms* 

It  has  been  faid  in  England,  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  was  not  impowered  to  try 
Louis  XVI.  This  is  only  true  in  part ;  for 
a  number  of  the  departments,  I  know  not 
how  many,  gave  written  and  exprefs  direc¬ 
tions  to  their  deputies  to  try  the  King,  as  well 
as  to  form  a  conftitution.  As  none  of  the  reft 
difavowed  the  declared  intention  of  their  re- 

prefentatives,  may  they  not  be  confidered  as 

» 

having  given  a  tacit  confent  ? 

O  O' 

It  has  been  faid,  that  fome  effential  papers 
were  kept  back  from  the  legal  defenders  of 
the  Monarch.  This  aflertion  of  a  quondam 
French  Minifter,  now  in  England,  was  pub¬ 
licly  difcuffed,  and  plainly  proved  to  be  falfe, 
in  the  Convention  ;  nor  did  Meffieurs  Malef- 
herbes,  De  Seze,  and  Tronchet,  offer  to  avail 
themfelves  of  fuch  a  pretence.  It  has  been 

echoed, 
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echoed,*  after  the  latter  of  thefe  gentlemen, 
that  the  French  penal  code  requires  the  con¬ 
currence  of  two-thirds  of  the  judges  or  jurors 
to  condemn  a  man  accufed.  It  does  fo,  to 
give  the  verdid  guilty,  but  not  to  pronounce 
the  penalty  incurred  by  the  offence.  Now, 
the  Convention  was  unanimous  as  to  the  cri¬ 
minality  of  the  royal  prifoner.  Surely  thi$ 
opinion  of  more  than  three  hundred  of  his 
judges,  who  wifhed  to  fave  his  life,  muft  re* 
move  all  doubt  from  the  mind  of  the  moft 
inciedulous.  If  any  had  remained  in  mine 
they  would  have  vanifhed,  when  I  heard  a 
number  of  the  King’s  friends  fay,  in  the  midft 
of  their  tears,  that  his  attempts  to  recover  his 
power  were  the  natural  effect  of  his  preju¬ 
dices,  and  of  his  education  :  I  believe  fo  too  j 
and  I  heartily  lament  that  a  fate  fo  fevere 
Should  have  attended  a  man,  who  was  infe¬ 
rior  in  head  and  heart  to  few  of  the  Princes 
of  Euiope.  The  general  perfuafion  of  his  im¬ 
becility  was  effectually  done  away  by  the 

K  3  -  acuteneft 
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acutenefs  of  his  anfwers  at  the  bar  of  the 
Convention,  and  by  the  mafterly  did  ion  of 
that  part  of  his  laft  will  that  did  not  relate  to 
religion. 

,  / 

The  above  accufations  brought  againft  his 
judges,  feem  then  to  admit  of  fome  juftifica- 
tion ;  but  what  apology  can  be  offered  for 
the  putting  of  a  man  to  death,  when  no  law 
determined  fuch  a  penalty  for  his  offence  ; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  the  only  pre-exiff- 
ing  law  pronounced  a  different  punifhment  ? 
Was  the  conftitution  then,  that  was  tendered 
to  the  King  by  the  nation,  no  more  than  a 
fnare  held  out  for  his  life  ?  The  laws  of  Na¬ 
ture  condemned  him  fay  fome.  But  are  w$ 
living  in  the  woods  ?  And  does  not  every 
law  of  Nature  forbid  us  to  kill  a  captive  in 
cold  blood  ?  No  plea  then  remains  but  the 
abufive  plea  of  neceflity,  which  gives  a 
changeable  colour  to  fo  much  injuftice  in 
many  countries  befides  France. 

Nor 
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Nor  is  it  at  all  apparent  that  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.  was  neceflary  to  the  fafety  of  the 
French  republic.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  his 
name  was  the  watch-word  of  parties,  the  de¬ 
clared  enemies  of  the  new  government,  as  was 
proved  by  the  late  filly  infurredlion  at  Rouen, 
of  priefts  and  nobles,  aflTembled  there  from  all 
quarters.  This  movement,  perhaps,  fealed  the 
death-warrant  of  the  King ;  for  it  is  a  fad,  that 
many  members,  who  had  before  determined 
to  vote  for  the  appeal  to  the  people,  changed 
their  intentions  on  hearing  of  it,  left  the  de-  ] 
lay  fhould  be  the  occafion  of  other  inteftine 
broils.  It  is  curious  that  all  the  meafures 
taken,  or  pretended  to  be  taken  by  thofe  who 
called  themfelves  his  friends,  with  a  view  of 
preferving  his  authority  and  his  life,  fhould 
have  uniformly  tended  to  pull  him  from  the 
throne,  and  place  him  on  the  fcaffold. 

His  behaviour  on  the  day  of  execution  dift 
pelled  the  opinion  that  had  been  fb  long  en^ 

&  4  |ertaine4 
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tertained  of  his  want  of  firmnefs  and  courage. 
The  difficult  circumftances  he  was  in  at  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution,  when  it  was 
equally  dangerous  to  advance  or  to  recede, 
and  the  double  part  he  a£ted  during  the  for¬ 
mation  and  exigence  of  the  fhort-lived  con¬ 
stitution,  gave  to  all  his  conduct  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  hesitation  and  timidity.  When  no 

* 

longer  King,  Louis  was  himfelf  again.  Early 
on  the  fatal  morning,  the  Queen  expreffed  a 
defire  of  bidding  her  unfortunate  hufiband  a 
lafl  farewel.  But  the  King,  fearing  probably 
to  increafe  the  agitation  of  her  mind,  and 
to  difiurb  the  compofure  of  his  own,  declined 
the  interview.  The  wretched  Mary-Antoi- 
nette  infilling,  a  meffenger  was  difpatched  to 
Confult  the  commons  of  Paris,  who  prudently 
directed  that  her  requefl  Should  be  complied 
with,  if  not  painful  to  the  departing  Mo-? 
narch.  Louis  XVI.  ftill  refufed,  and  about 
half  paft  eight  defcended  from  his  apartment, 
and  walked  through  the  inner  to  the  outer 
court-yard.  When  there  he  caft  a  lingering- 
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look  upon  the  building,  and  heaving  a  deep 
figh,  ftepped  into  the  carriage. 

Edgeworth,  his  weeping  con feflor,  keeping 

back  out  of  refpeft,  the  King,  with  a  kind 

and  dignified  gefture,  invited  him  to  lit  by 

his  fide.  During  this  preparation,  he  did  not 

fhed  a  tear  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  diiccvered 

«  ' 

fo  much  firmnefs  in  his  demeanour,  that  a 
horfeman  of  the  guard,  commanded  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  Newton,  an  Englifhman, 
could  not  help  exclaiming,  el  grand  carac - 
tere  ! — On  the  way  he  was  employed  in  con- 
verfation  with  the  prieft,  in  reading  the 
prayers  appointed  for  departing  fouls,  and  hr 
looking  anxioufly  at  the  cavalry  that  formed 
his  efcort,  as  if  he  ftill  expected  fome  favour¬ 
able  event. 

At  about  ten  minutes  paft  ten  he  reached 
the  foot  of  the  icaftold.  The  executioner  and 
his  afiiftants  offering  to  undrefs  him,  he  re- 
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jefted  their  help,  with  an  apparent  fenfe  of 
his  part  dignity,  took  off  his  coat  himfelf,  and 
meeting  with  fome  difficulty  in  unbuckling 
his  ftock,  he  thanked  the  perfon  who  affifted 
him  in  getting  it  off,  with  the  fame  uncon¬ 
cern,  as  if  he  had  been  preparing  for  bed.  A 

1 

momentary  agitation,  however,  feized  his 
mind,  and  he  evidently  ffiuddered,  when  he 
perceived  that  the  hangmaji  was  cutting  off 
his  hair. 

The  delay  that  followed,  and  that  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  his  reluctance  to  meet  his  fate2 
was  partly  fpent  in  gazing  upon  the  guillotine , 
at  the  firft  afpeCt  of  which  he  drew  back  with 
horror,  in  talking  to  thofe  about  him,  and  in 
(peaking  a  few  words  to  his  confeiTor.  In 
this  he  was  indulged  ;  but  when  he  afcended 
the  fcaffold,  not  only  the  refpeCt  due  to  a 
dying  King,  but  even  the  common  charity 
that  fhould  attend  fo  unfortunate  a  fituation, 
was  forgotten.  In  a  white  waiftcoat,  arid 

with 
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with  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  he  made  about 
half  the  circuit  of  the  fatal  theatre,  with  as 
firm  a  ftep,  and  with  the  fame  rolling  gait, 
as  when  he  ufed  to  pafs  between  admiring 
crowds  in  the  gallery  of  Verfailles.  The  Mi- 
nifters  of  death  hung  all  the  time  upon  him, 
and  being  fternly  ordered  by  General  Santerre 
to  do  their  duty,  prevented  him  from  pro¬ 
ceeding  further.  Several  times,  a&uated  by 
a  natural  movement  of  indignation  at  finding 
himfelf  fo  roughly  handled,  and  availing  him- 
himfelf  of  an  uncommon  fhare  of  ftrength, 
he  {hook  them  off,  and  feveral  times  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  fpeak  to  the  people.  But  the  con¬ 
tinual  rolling  of  the  drums  hindered  him 
from  being  heard,  unlefs  by  thofe  immedi¬ 
ately  about  his  perfon.  Je  pardonne  a  mes 
ennemis ,  faid  he,  &  je  fouhaite  que  ma  mart 
/#  le  bo7iheur  de  la  France  *,  He  would 

have 

*  ft  I  forgive  my  enemies  ;  and  I  with  that  my  death 
snay  give  happinefs  to  France.”  Thefe  words,  and  the 

latter 
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have  added  more,  but  the  executioners,  with 
barbarous  brutality,  feized  him  by  the  ears, 
and  tied  him  to  the  pillar  that  makes  part  of 
the  fatal  inftrument. 

57/  le  faut  (if  it  muft  be  fo)  faid  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Monarch,  fubmitting  to  their  vio¬ 
lence,  and  feeming  thereby  to  exprefs  the 
hopes  he  had  till  then  entertained  of  pardon  : 
jVY  le  font ,  repeated  he.  A  moment  after  he 
was  lowered  down,  and  ere  he  could  well 
pronounce  the  words,  Je  meurs  innocent  (I 
die  innocent)  the  weighty  machine  feparated 
his  head  from  his  body.  The  executioner 
held  it  up,  ftreaming  with  blood,  to  the  view 
of  the  furrounding  multitude,  who  had  looked 
\ipon  the  fcene  in  death-like  filence.  But  as 
foon  as  it  was  over,  the  body  of  horfe,  called 
the  cavalry  of  the  republic ,  that  was  placed 

latter  particulars,  are  given  upon  the  belt  authority — ths 
concurrent  tefiimony  of  the  executioner  and  his  four 
ants,  taken  down  Separately,  and  afterwards  compared. 

next 
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next  to  the  fcaffold,  putting  their  helmets 
upon  the  points  of  their  fwords,  and  waving 
them  aloft  in  the  air,  cried  out,  Five  la  na¬ 
tion,  vive  la  republique . 

At  the  moment  the  King  let  his  foot  upon 
the  Icaffbld,  fix  or  feven  perfons,  placed  upon 
an  elevated  fpot,  called  out,  Grace !  grace  l 
This  cry  occafioned  a  fhort  alarm  among  the 
military.  No  one,  however,  feconded  it,  nor 
was  it  repeated  by  themfelves.  The  fear  of 
fuch  a  wiflibeing  more  general,  of  the  dififen- 
fion  that  might  follow,  and  of  the  attempt  of 
a  refcue,  was  the  caufe  of  the  fquare’s*  be¬ 
ing  filled  with  cannon  and  troops,  and  of  the 
fad  ceremony’s  being  hurried  fo  precipitately 
to  its  end. 

At  the  very  inftant  of  execution,  the  con- 
feiTor  exclaimed,  Monte  au  del,  fils  de  St* 

*  The  Place  de  Louis  XV. 


Louis . 
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Louis  and  as  foon  as  it  was  paft,  a  nuriibe# 
of  perfons  gathered  about  the  place  of  execu¬ 
tion,  to  purchafe  his  hair,  and  dip  their  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  in  his  blood.  Some  did  fo  out  of 
devotion  to  his  perfon,  others  with  the  view 
of  pofleffing  an  object  of  curiofity,  and  others 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  prove  a  profitable* 
fpeculation.  Many  of  the  national  guards 

ftained  the  points  of  their  bayonets,  and  the 

*  ^ 

muzzles  of  their  guns.  This,  faid  they, 
we  will  fend  to  the  enemy.  Many  of  them 
danced  round  the  fcaffold,  finging  the  popular 
air  called  La  Carmagnole ;  and  a  great  majority 
of  the  fpedlators  of  all  kinds  fhowed,  on  their 
return  home,  evident  figns  of  joy. 

They  looked  upon  Louis  XVI.  as  a  tyrant 
and  a  traitor,  who  had  brought  a  difaftrou9 
War  upon  their  country.  Though  a  King, 
they  confidered  him  as  no  more  than  another 

a  Afcend  to  Heaven,  fon  of  Saint  Louis.” 

man. 


i 
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Irian.  And  let  us  Britons,  penitus  ab  orbe  di - 
vifi,  who  have  a  fpecial  privilege  for  judging 
better  of  what  paffes  all  over  the  world,  than 
all  the  world  betide,  pity  this  lamentable  miff 
take.  Let  us  be  the  more  indulgent,  as  the 
fuperior  beings  expreffed  no  particular  con¬ 
cern.  The  heavens  did  not  fhed  a  tear ;  no 
earthly  convulfion  rent  the  veil  of  the  temple* 
nor  did  the  thunder,  rolling  on  the  left  of  the 
guilty  city,  reprobate  the  atrocity  of  the 
adtion. 


Nay,  in  proportion  as  our  feelings  are  fen- 
fibly  affected  at  the  death  of  a  King,  we  have 
fo  few  of  us  feen,  let  us  make  fome  allowance 
for  the  feelings  of  others.  The  minds  of  the 
Parifians  were  peculiarly  irritated.  Thou- 
fands  of  them  had  loft  their  deareft  friends, 
and  their  neareft  relatives,  in  the  bloody  fcenes 
of  which  the  deceafed  Monarch  had  been  the 
wilful,  or  the  occafional  caufe  ;  and  they  all 
faw  their  country  inverted  by  cruel  and  innu¬ 
merable- 

i 

i 
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merable  foes,  who  were  come  with  the  de- 

dared  intention  of  reinftating  him  in  his  for- 

_ 

mer  defpotifm,  and  who  afferted  that  he  was 
the  infidious  accomplice  of  their  hoftile  at¬ 
tack* 

'{  '  * 

it  ~  '  ^ 

The  fame  deeds  done  in  different  circum- 
fiances  may  ftand  as  wide  afunder  as  the 
poles.  The  killin  g  of  a  man  from  whom  we 
have  received  no  offence,  or  upon  ftrong  pro¬ 
vocation,  conftitutes,  in  the  firft  cafe,  a  hor¬ 
rible  crime ;  in  the  fecond,  a  fault  that  may 
admit  of  excufe.  Confidered  in  this  point  of 
view,  even  the  fanguinary  fcenes  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September  may  allow  fome  little 
extenuation.  Let  no  man  imagine,  that  I 
mean  in  any  degree  to  juftify  what  I  have  ne¬ 
ver  yet  fuffered  with  patience  a  Frenchman 
to  defend.  My  blood  has  ever  been  chilled 
by  the  horrid  recital ;  nor  have  I  a  dearer 
wi(h,  than  to  fee  the  inftigators  and  perform-* 
ers  of  thefe  bafe  and  atrocious  actions  pu- 

nilhed 
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niflied  as  they  deferve.  But  it  is  not  the  lefs 
true,  that  the  Parilians  were  driven  to  defpair 
by  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick’s  approach  to  Pa¬ 
ris,  and  by  his  infamous  manifeftoes.  Bouille’s 
threat  of  not  leaving  /tone  upon  Hone  in  the 
capital,  was  backed  by  the  menaces  of  the 
emigrants*  Their  cruel  conduct  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  plainly  Ihowed  the  inhabitants  of  Paris 
what  they  had  to  expedt.  When  the  whole 
ftrength  of  the  city  rofe  to  repell  the  enemy, 
they  feared  that  they  Should  leave  their  aged 
fathers,  and  their  defencelefs  children,  to  the 
mercy  of  a  band  of  confpirators,  of  which  the 
part  that  was  in  the  prifons  was  to  be  fet  at 
liberty  by  their  accomplices  without, 

Be  this  true  or  falfe,  it  is  certain  that  fuck 
was  their  perfuafion  ;  and  I  have  been  allured 
by  a  refpedlable  French  merchant,  who 
mixed,  without  participating  in  thefe  horrid 
fcenes,  that  all  the  prifoners  had  received  a 
day  or  two  before  flocking?  ftriped  blue  and 

L  white, 
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white,  to  enable  them  to  recognize  each 
other.  Their  being  in  this  uniform,  he  faid 
he  could  atteft  from  his  own  obfervation. 
The  nobles  and  the  priefts  had  alfo  their  di- 
ftindtive  marks.  If  I  could  doubt  the  affer- 
tions  of  numbers  who  pretend  to  have  feen 
thefe  marks,  I  could  not  eafily  reject  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  a  youth,  too  ingenuous  to  deceive, 
and  too  young  to  invent,  who  was  prefent  at 
the  maflacre  in  the  convent  of  Carmelite 
Friars.  He  fays  that  he  faw  cards  taken  from 
the  breafts  of  the  murdered  priefts,  on  which 
were  depicted  a  royal  crown,  and  a  crown  of 
thorns,  with  the  words  Regiment  de  Salomon 
written  above,  and  below,  mijerere  nojlru 
Why  then  fhould  an  event  enchained  with  fo 
many  incidents,  and  circumftances,  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  natural  confequence  of  the  re¬ 
volution  ?  Thofe  who  affedt  to  look  upon  it 
in  this  light,  and  who  would  fain  make  it  an 
argument  for  the  extermination  of  the  new 
principles  of  liberty,  are  not  aware,  that 

while 
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[  ...... 

whil'  the  Saint  Bartholomew  in  France,  and 

the  naffacre  of  Proteftants  in  Ireland  (fcenes 
of  bood  far  lefs  provoked,  and  of  much  greater 
extmt)  are  upon  record  ;  they  are  not  aware, 

I  fay,  that  their  bold  conclufion  involves  the 
condemnation  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and 
the  profcription  of  all  Kings. 

But  admitting  that  the  page  of  hiftory  was 
never  fo  foully  ftained  before,  this  is  fo  tar 
from  being  a  reafon  for  bringing  the  French 
under  the  yoke  of  their  old  defpotilm,  that^  . 
k  is  the  ftrongeft  argument  that  can  be  found  / 
for  letting  them  try  the  experiment  of  a  new 
eoKinrrwnt.  As  the  cruelty. with  which  tney 
are  reproached  has  marked  their  conduit  from 
the  firft  day  of  the  revolution,  it  is  evident 
that  their  old  government  made  them  what 
they  are ;  for  who  will  believe  that  there  is 
any  thing  in  the  kindly  climate,  or  grateful 
foil  of  France,  to  render  its  inhabitants  fero¬ 
cious,  nr  that  the  taking  of  the  Baftille  in* 

Billed 
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fHllcd  this  fudden  venom  into'  tfoeir  i>uls  r 
It  is  indeed  little  to  be  wondered  at,  tlat  a. 
people  like  brutes  for  fo  many  ceitu- 

*'  &■<£***+>  '  '•'*  f ;r  I*- fLX&'  -  »  •  ^  b' 

rics,  ihou  Id  become  like  brutes  when  hey 


I 


broke  their  c^arn. 


f|i 


It  may,  perhaps,  be  fafer  in  this  Chriftto 
land,  for  the  man  who  rejoiced  that 


were  prifons  for  the  libellers  of  a'Qu-een, 


libel  a  whole  nation,  and  to  advife  the  euttin; 
of  his  fellow  creatures  throats  from  gen&rs 

tion  to*  generation,  than  it  is  tot-  another  to 
inculcate  charity  to  our  neighbor n  by  y;- 


candid  flatement  of  facts,  and  demonfl  rabic\f;  ■ 
truth.  But  as  m y .tojfo.. 

r  -  Jam**" 

the  things  I  £i<v;  and  as  thefe  1 


**  v>s 


,  ■  •  V  ,  •  •  •  *  , 

naturally  to;  the'' j;eflc$:-ion$y .that  accompany  *1; 


the  mention  of  them,  I  defy  reproach,  and 

'\M  -V  ‘  ...  j  .  /,J  •  •  *.  .'4  .  m '  '  *  1  vi»,  >”  '  t.V. 
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truft  that  my  readers  will  (ho-w  feme  indul 
gence  to  the  hafty  produ&ion  of  an-  unfkilful 


